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Now DOUBLE Your Savings 





with the NEW | : 
| WESTFALIA HIGH CAPACITY — 


Have you delayed trying cold milk sep- . 
_- aration because of the low capacity of 


available cold milk separators? Now, 
with the Westfalia MN-9004-C 
HIGH CAPACITY Cold Milk Separator, you 
can process 10,000 Ibs. of milk per pe 
at 40°F — almost twice the capacity 
of standard machines. 


The new machine has all the money- . 


saving Westfalia “Liquid-SEAL” fea- 
tures: 
-@ No pressure drop. 
e Feed by gravity or by centrifugal 
pump. 
e Skim discharge foamless and un- 
der pressure. 
e Cream discharge enclosed, by 
gravity. 7 
The MN-9004-C produces a smooth, 
high viscosity cream. Fat in the skim 


does not exceed 0.01 percent by Bab- 
cock at 40°F. 


Two More 


HIGH CAPACITY 


SEAL SEPARATORS 
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(MN-9004: For hago milk and 
whey sia capac- 
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See your nearest Westfalia dealer for full details 
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: TS West Forest Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 


* Phone LOwell 9-0755 
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itamin now added to Fe yA E BREAKFAST ORANGE DRINK 


now gives you a ty 


















Each 6 oz. serving 
of EZE BREAKFAST 
ORANGE DRINK provides 


the daily adult minimum 





Attractive bottle requirement of Vitamin C 


Think of the hangers furnished (30 milligrams). 


possibilities this product 
offers you... You can compete NO COST TO YO 
with breakfast orange juice is : Useable on glass milk >. 
... because EZE BREAKFAST  * bottles or Pure-Pak 7 The color comes from 
ORANGE DRINK provides Fin, a oa 
Vitamin C. aareegs. x the orange juice! 


Delicious tasting! 


NO COLOR IS ADDED— 


your cost 


Furnish your customers with VITAMIN C 
product that fits their pocketbooks. 







EZE-ORANGE COMPANY, Inc. Franklin and Erie Streets, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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you get 





when you order 


Wiewrkold Stainless Steel Sheet & Strip 


quick personal service 





SPECIFICATIONS 
WIDTH THICKNESS 
SHEETS up to 36” .005 to .109 
up to 48” 010 to .109 


STRIP up to 231%e” 0015 to .090 


GRADES: 201, 202, 301, 302, 304, 305, 
316, 321, 347, 403, 410, 430 
and Micro-Mach (special extra- 
high-tensile aircraft grade) 











Wherever you are 
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Any one of the 305 independent steel warehouse distrib- 
utors stocking MicroRold Stainless Steel is ready to serve 
as your personal stainless procurement representative. Lo- 
cated strategically in the U. S. A., Canada and Europe, your 
MicroRold distributor carries a variety of grades, widths, 
thicknesses and finishes and is fully qualified to assist you in 
the selection and fabrication of the most suitable stainless 
grade for your particular requirements. 


Your MicroRold stainless steel distributor assures you of 
the fastest possible deliveries with an absolute minimum of 
red tape in order processing. If he is unable to fulfill your 
needs from stock he has available direct and immediate 
service from our mill. In cases of emergency, it is possible 
for us to roll and ship MicroRold Stainless Steel the same 
day the order is received. 


You can rely on MicroRold service as a dependable 
source of supply, either mill or distributor delivery. 


Write, wire or phone today for the name of your 





nearest MicroRold Stainless Steel Distributor. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 


1-C WOODLAND AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dairy Food Promotions 


A preview of Merchandising Plans from the American Dairy Association 


Ist Quarter 1958 





Busy day? 


Refresh with Milk — 


Milk makes ,.3 
» Kknergy! / : 





Milk gives you 
a lift that lasts 
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JANUARY 


Famous artists illustrate new 
milk campaign! 


Milk goes to 4-color pages in LIFE 
with new theme, “‘Refresh with Milk 
—MILK MAKES ENERGY”. First 
ad by famous cover girl artist, Georgi, 
appears January 6. Also Nonfat Dry 
Milk begins new 12-month campaign 
in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 















We cannot tell a lie 
nothing more scrumptious t! 


Ice Cream 
and Cherries 


Take home plenty! 





FEBRUARY 


Ice Cream and Cherries! 


Ice Cream gets a 4-color page in 
February 18 LOOK, February 1 
commercial on The Perry Como 
Show. 4-color display materials in- 
clude rack card, miniature banner, 
freezer case arrow and price rail strip. 
For display materials write Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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New Salad 





You just set out creamy Cottage Cheese, golden Cling Peaches 
and Fritos’ corn chips— with a choice of interesting toppings— 
and let them make their own! 


Fun to fix —delicious, too. Creamy Cottage Cheese is high in protein, 
low in calories. For toppings, set out slivered buttered almonds, cranberries, 
candied ginger, marshmallows, raisins, grated carrote—and go ahead! 
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MARCH 


Cottage Cheese and 
Cling Peaches in 
joint promotion. 


New salad idea helps sell two— 
or more—related items with a 
4-color page in AMERICAN 
WEEKLY, FAMILY WEEK- 
LY. 1000 billboards, commer- 
cials on The Perry Como Show, 
plus five full-color pages by 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. 


Evaporated Milk. 


Full color ads appear in 289 
Sunday Supplement Papers 
during March. 





Cheese for Lent. 


Cheese promotion gets ROP 
newspaper ad in major markets, 
2 commercials on The Perry 











14 commercials on 


“THE PERRY COMO SHOW” 
NBC-TV 
Each commercial goes to 15 million homes — 
reaches 47 million viewers. 


© 1958. AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 
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Como Show. 4-color store ma- 
terials available, too. 








Hey, Man! 


Look what they’re doin’ with 
Cheese Sandwiches! 





Cheddar New! Blends veo chaww favors Top butter 
Provolone “= ~e Pow 











not an extra pound fo spoil the picture 











We mean your profit picture. When you 
are hauling payload, every pound counts. 
Lightweight Thermo King hasn’t 
an extra pound anywhere—some models 
weigh as little as 445 pounds. 
Because it is made of tough, lightweight 
aluminum, because it is a single self- 
contained package, and because 
it is the most compactly engineered 


unit on the market... 


THERMO 
KING 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION 























NATIONWIDE SERVICE: Thermo King service stations on all important truck routes in United States, Canada and Mexico 


THERMO KING CORP., 44 S. 12th ST., MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN, 
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47 Million TV 
Audience to get 


Big Sell on Hot 
Chocolate Milk 


“The PERRY COMO SHOW” 
Sponsored by American 
Dairy Association 
February 15,1958 
NBC-TV * Saturday Nights 
Coast-to-Coast 


CHOCOLATE FLAVOR SUPREME 


SALUTES 


PERRY COMO 


and the 


American Dairy 
Association 


for spear-heading the December thru February 


Promotion! 


Bowey’s, other members of the Chocolate Milk 
Foundation, and the American Dairy Association are going 
“all-out’’ December-thru-February promoting Hot Chocolate 
Milk to the American public. 

The theme: “HOT CHOCOLATE MILK — Just Heat & Serve” 
Wintertime Treat 


How Your Dairy 
Can TIE-IN...for GREATER SALES: 


Contact your Bowey Man right away, or write direct 
to Bowey’s, Inc. 


Utilize Dari-Rich, and American Dairy Association 
promotion material . . . posters, sales boosters, news- 
paper advertising mats. 


Have your entire Route Sales organization geared to 
cooperate, bringing the messages into every house- 
hold .. . and get set for SUPER wintertime sales of 
Chocolate Milk! 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., 679 ORLEANS ST. 
BROOKLYN 5, N.Y., 771 BEDFORD AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF., 4368 DISTRICT BLVD. 








We Watched Them 
Perform for 


Thirty Years... 


For most of the thirty years since their develop- 
ment, heat exchangers which now bear the Chester- 
Jensen name have been sold locally by our Retail 
Division. And so we’ve watched their superb per- 
formance from a ringside seat. Here are some of 
the observations which have prompted us to in- 
corporate in our line.... 


CHESTER-JENS 
PLATE HEAT EXCHANGERS 


Formerly Manufactured By YORK CORPORATION 





@ Heat transfer efficiency of its famous Paraflow plate is extremely 
high, enabling up to 85% regeneration. 


@ Plates are stronger, more rigid due to patented and exclusive 
supporting design. 


@ Ultra sanitary plates are mechanically polished to approximately 
No. 8 finish—more easily cleaned by any approved method. 


@ High polish makes plates resistant to solids build up; helps 
maintain maximum heat transfer over long runs. 


@ One-piece gaskets are treated by an exclusive process to insure 
long life and make possible a rubber-to-plate bond—with cement 
—that is stronger than vulcanizing. 

@ Gaskets are easily replaced in field—with factory-like results. 

@ Rugged, all-stainless steel frames with single-point tightening 
(Models HM and HT) are completely sanitary, free-draining 


and incorporate protection against overtightening or possible 
freeze-up. 


Every one of these features is necessary to maximum economy 


and efficiency of a plate heat exchanger. We know of no other 
unit which offers them all. 


CHESTER-JENSEN COMPANY 


Main Office and ENCOMPORATED Branch Factory: 
Factory: PURITY DIVISION 
5th and Tilghman Sts. CHESTER, PA. Cattaraugus, N. Y. 





Chester - Jensen Plate Heat 
Exchangers are built in three 
models. HTST capacities to 
30,000 Ibs./hr. Heating and 
cooling capacities are prac- 
tically unlimited. Write for 
further information. 


Parts replacement and repair 
service is available through 
Chester-Jensen and its author- 
ized distributors for every 
Plate Heat Exchanger built 
in the past by York Corpora- 
tion. We shall be glad to 
give you the name of your 
nearest Chester-Jensen dis- 
tributor upon request. 


Builders of AU Approved Types of Parteurtzing Equipment 
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300 HP AMESTEAM GENERATOR AUTOMATIC 
“Package’’ Boiler Recently Installed for Texas 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Cuts Fuel Consumption Over 36% 
Saves Over *15,000 per year 


...with AMESTEAM 


We Quote the Money-Saving Facts: 

“We were very pleased when we replaced two gas-fired 
boilers in our presssure testing plant with one new 300 HP 
AMESTEAM GENERATOR Automatic “Package” Boiler. 
The new Ames unit has reduced our fuel costs alone by 38% 
...a saving of $7,800 per year. 

“Because our new AMESTEAM GENERATOR is entirely 
automatic, three firemen are now transferred to other duties. 
This results in an additional saving of $7,200 per year. 
“This total saving of $15,000 per year does notinclude the 
considerable savings in maintenance costs. On top of this, 
the new Ames installation increases our production potential 


January, 1958 


GENERATOR 


by 20% to 30%... with much higher quality steam.” 


We at Ames continually receive letters like this from the 
enthusiastic users of AMESTEAM GENERATORS. Ames 
customers are satisfied customers. They know that when they 
buy AMESTEAM GENERATORS, they buy LOWER-COST 
STEAM! 


What's Your Steam Problem? 


If you need 10 to 600 HP and want the kind of space-saving, 
trouble-free service enjoyed by satisfied users of AMESTEAM 
GENERATORS, contact your nearby AMESTEAM Dealer 
or write for our Catalog. 


AMES IRON WORKS 
BOX Z-18, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information on AMESTEAM GENERATORS 
and name of nearest representative. 


COMPANY .. 
ADDRESS .. 











KLENZADE Announced 


a Compledel, MetwLine v4 ee . 


DAIRY BRUSHES 


Klenzade proudly presents the industry's most distinctive line of 
sanitation-engineered brushes to further expand Klenzade Sani- 
tation Services. The same progressive techniques that have made 
Klenzade sanitation chemicals famous throughout the western 
hemisphere have been applied to the design and construction 
of these brushes. You may buy Klenzade Brushes with confidence BEAVER" HAND SCRUB 
and the knowledge that they are the finest brushes obtainable. 
Klenzade Brushes will raise sanitation standards in your plant 
+ « » and on the farms of your producers. 















REGULAR CRIMPED EXTRA FINE SPONGE 
TUFT FILAMENTS ACTION 






. “LYNX" 
ay ICE CREAM 
" 4 | CYLINDER BRUSH 
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“POLAR BEAR” 
**GRIZZLY"' BULKER 
TANK AND VAT BRUSH yy 
‘és + A 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN ; 
12 American Milk Review Jar 
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STOELTING— 
Cottage Cheese eae ie 


® The most successful selling of cottage cheese in the 
world is the astounding record of Terrace Park Dairy 
— Sioux Falls, South Dakota. In eight short years, 
sales have skyrocketed from scratch to better than 
$4,000,000 total, annually. Cottage cheese, Nordica 
brand, has been the door opener used to close accounts 
— on both dealer and residential routes. 
STOELTING equipment plays a key part at Terrace 
Park. The 1800 gallon vat shown was chosen as best for 
three good reasons: First, because the patented Sanita- 
tor Agitator provides complete sanitation plus eleven 
speeds for close control of stirring, curd cutting, cream- 


“es 








w 





ing and salting. Second, because Stoelting spray vats 
are engineered to provide low, uniform cooking tem- 
peratures for tender curd. Third, because Stoelting 
equipment — including accessories — is designed for 
strength and durability; for example, vat covers are 
completely rigid, non-sagging. 

Al and Ozzie Schock, alert merchandisers and owners 
of Terrace Park, say “We mever hesitate to buy a new 
piece of equipment if it means a better product.” Their 
success is proof that a better product pays. If you are 
looking for ways to upgrade your product — plus your 
sales and profits — you'd do well to investigate 
STOELTING cottage cheese making equipment. A 
detailed, well illustrated bulletin is yours for the asking. 


STOELTING Brothers Co., wisconsin 
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Since 1905 — Manufacturing Engineers to the Dairy Industries 












Tap in this pin on 


CHERRY-BURRELL MATERIALSA 







Just a few simple taps 


and this knurled, hardened steel pin closes the last link on 
Cherry-Burrell’s new “Power-Link” conveyor chain. No rivet- 
ing or heating needed to assemble or disassemble; pin fits flush 
with side of link to form stronger, smoother-pulling chain. 
Stronger chain (tensile strength of 43,000 pounds) is only 


4 a 








part of the Cherry-Burrell Materials Handling System sto’ 
however. As you see here, Cherry-Burrell has all the comp 
nents you need to cut your man-hours per unit of product. 
from filler to delivery truck. 







SANDLING SYSTEMS 


y and cut costs from filler to truck 


© 





“Power Link” Conveyor Chain In-Floor Conveyor On-Floor Conveyor 


Tensile strength—43,000 pounds .. . the strongest chain for your replacement needs. Combines with ‘“Flexidyne” fluid power 
drive to produce smooth starts, smooth pull, low power consumption. Complete line of conveyors and accessories includes com- 
biners, diverters, elevators, traffic controls—everything to give you a modern, cost-saving operation. 





a TT 
Automatic Case Washers Automatic FMC Case Stacker Automatic FMC Case Unstacker 
Two sizes available, for hydraulic jet Stack and unstack up to 25 cases per minute—square or rectangular; wood, metal 
scrubbing of 5 to 10 cases per minute. or wire. Handle intermittent stacks of varying case sizes without adjustments. 
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Adjustable Rail Bottle Conveyor Mapes Semi-Automatic Caser Mapes Automatic Casing System 


Simple hand adjustment permits han- One operator using special gripper easily Stainless steel caser handles up to 180 
dling of all bottles from 2 pint to 2 gal- cases up to 140 bottles per minute. Cuts quarts or 90 rectangular 2 gallons per 
. lon. Accessories for special applications. down bottle breakage. minute, paper or glass. Fully automatic. 





Put Your Problems in His Hands fen 
= Your Cherry-Burrell Representative can help you bs a HERRY-BURRELL 
he comp work out your materials handling problems— a convonation 
oduct . locally and at low first cost. Have him show you te al 
how a Cherry-Burrell Materials Handling System 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
will pay dividends in your dairy. SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES —U. S. AND CANADA 





Dairy © Food © Farm © Beverage * Brewing © Chemical © Equipment and Supplies 








“Ylow’ « durable O-Ring 
replaces fragile, fussy, 
paper head gaskets in 
WAUKESHA P. D.* 
Sanitary Pumps 














Pictured 
metal sf 
holder. 
coil. Fit 
or flat 1 
clusive § 
25-lb. « 
moistur' 


‘ : , bis . standar 
Call it an O-Ring or an Oval-Ring . . . it still means lower maintenance costs ee 


and the last word in positive and complete vacuum and pressure seal without 
excessive tightening of the pump head. Pump alignment is always perfect. 

The new Oval-Ring fits a precision-machined groove in the new pump head, 

easily removed for cleaning, easily replaced — and you use it over and over again. 
No paper gaskets to renew every day. Durable, resistant to wear, it is not 

subject to action of dairy, food or chemical products. 
Nor can it affect flavor. 





Type B 
proof, 
small | 
The newly designed twin blade impellers provide perfect 
better distribution of the load factor at all speeds Flange 


and pressures. WAUKESHA pumps operate success- 
fully against head pressures up to 150 PSI and 
vacuums up to 27 inches of mercury. 





As a complete prevention against air or product 
leakage, WAUKESHA has developed an additional 
O-Ring which fits below a stainless steel sleeve on 
the shaft. A pin fits a slot in the sleeve so that 
sleeve and shaft rotate together. 


* Positive Displacement 
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New optional mounting design provides inlet and 
outlet ports in a vertical position. Facilitates flow of 
heavy, viscous products. Reduces the number of 
costly sanitary fittings used in the inlet and outlet lines. 


gives you a quarter century's 


experience and reliability Remember - 
“WAUKESHA” is another word 
for dependability. 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Dept. No. D-1 WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Just off the press — the 1957 
Bulletin describing all WAUKESHA 
Sanitary Pumps. Send for it — 
Today. 
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Pictured at right: 1) New throw-away 5-lb. 
metal spool. Easy to handle; needs no coil- 
holder. 2) Securely wire-tied 5- or 10-lb. 
coil. Fits all standard coil holders. Round 
or flat wire, level wound on core. 3) Ex- 
clusive Super-Pak. Firmly taped 5-, 10-, and 
25-lb. coils. Side flange construction for 
moisture and corrosion protection. Fits all 
standard coil holders. 


Pure-Pak wire service! 


, 
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Type BP Controlled Spool for 25-lb. Super-Pak coil. Rust- 
proof, all metal construction. Simple to install—replaces 
small coil holder and bracket. Positive stop and release; 


Chicago Steel & Wire Company—pioneers in the develop- 
ment of Pure-Pak wire—now offers a complete line of hold- 


rovide | perfect feed control. Ideal for either flat or round wire. ers, coils, and wire sizes to fit every requirement. 
speeds | Flange removes for quick mounting of new coil. Throw-away metal spools, taped Super-Pak and wire- 
oes | tied coils. Controlled spools and reels. Packed in 5-, 10- and 


25-Ib. units and 8” catch-weight coils. 

All standard Pure-Pak wire sizes from #19 to #23 round 
wire; also available in the new 19 x 2114 flat wire for half- 
gallon containers. 

For perfect Pure-Pak production, specify Super-Stitch 
wire. Manufactured by Chicago Steel & Wire Company— 
stitching wire specialists for half a century. 
oduct 
litional 
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Drawn from specially selected high grade steel rod 
Strong, properly tempered 

Smooth—with a brilliant finish 

Wound under tension to avoid tangling 





Type CW Pay-Off reel for 8” catch-weight coils of approxi- Available in liquor, tinned, or galvanized finishes | 
mately 15 Ibs. Rust and corrosion proof—made of alu- Packaged in 5-, 10-, and 25-lb coils—fifty pounds to the 
minum and stainless steel. Easy installation. Adjusts to all 


wees of Pase-tek hi carton. Also 8” catch-weight coils 

jpes o ure-rak machines. 

- ge - ° Shipped from Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, 
ber of and San Francisco 


st lines. of \ CA S 


10257 TORRENCE AVENUE - CHICAGO 17 


£E wire BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * BALTIMORE *© BOSTON #* COLUMBUS 


KANSAS CITY © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Four of five Sharples RF-20CZ Stand- 
ardizing Clarifiers installed in the 
ultra-modern plant of a leading 
mid-western cheese maker, 












Highest capacity clarification plus pinpoint standardization—for these two 
features alone, Sharples CZ Standardizing Clarifiers are preferred by cheese 
makers and milk processers throughout the country. 

Complete processing control is at the operator’s fingertips. With the turn of 
two graduated valves, as illustrated, butterfat content in both milk and cream can 
be adjusted to within 1/10 of 1% (Babcock). In addition the exceptionally large 
sludge holding space within the bowl means longer, more economical runs before 
bowl cleaning is required. 

You, too, can enjoy the unmatched performance, bonus profits and operating 
economy of Sharples Standardizing Clarifiers. 

Get the facts from your Sharples dealer 
or write for Bulletin 1282. 


DIES dairy equipment division 





, SEPARATORS 
~ STANDARDIZERS Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere. 


cLtaRiFierns THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET + PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO @ NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e HOUSTON © SAN FRANCISCO e ST. LOUIS 
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ANTIBIOTICS IN MILK 


Dear Norm: 


The article entitled “The New Frontier in 
Quality Control” by Herman Boland, in the Septem- 
ber 1957 issue has some good points. I strongly 
agree that the practice of enriching milk with anti- 
biotics is (a) growing and (b) detrimental to con- 


sumers health and faith in milk. 


At the Louisville meeting of the International 
Association of Milk Sanitarians, I requested the reso- 
lutions committee to kick around the topic of pro- 
hibiting the over-the-counter sale of antibiotics for 
use on dairy cattle. From my own observation, this 
practice has led to (a) the development of antibiotic- 
resistant strains of udder pathogens by farmers who 
have become “do it yourself veterinarians”, and (b) 
the antibiotic has gotten into milk, not merely via 
the secretion from the udder, but has actually, in 
some instances, been added directly to the milk, after 
it left the udder, with the express purpose of getting 


low bacteria counts when the milks were tested. . 


But when the author indicates that milks should 
be put into the category of “poor” or “very poor” 
when single samples exhibit concentrations of 
600,000 leucocytes or over, without any other stipu- 
lations, he is suggesting primarily that he is himself 
not as completely acquainted with the factors which 


affect leucocyte levels, as he might be. 


There is a voluminous literature on this topic; 
critical articles detail the importance of typing the 
leucocytes; differential stains are not essential—if 
metholyne blue is employed in a manner to yield 
between 


proper differentiation nucleoplasm and 


cytoplasm. 
With kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
David Levowitz, Director 
New Jersey Dairy Laboratories 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


e 
KEEP AN EYE ON THIS ONE 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


Please send me a copy of Cook and Halvorson’s 
article on concentrated milk which appeared in your 
magazine in July of 1956. The title is: “What Do 
Consumers Think of Concentrated Milk?” 


Very truly yours, 


California 


January, 1958 





They have to, of course, because their services are so 


in demand. Why wouldn't they be? 


Local branch 


Cherry-Burrell Engineers offer “sky is the limit” service 
in laying out systems, helping install them, standing 
behind them after they're in. For many more reasons 
why it pays to do business with Cherry-Burrell—see 
your, local Cherry-Burrell Representative. 











U.$.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 


GSP. UNITED STATES PRARMACEUTICAL STANDARDS — = 


SANITARY — PURE 
ODORLESS—TASTELESS 
NON-TOXIC 


CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE 
FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL 
NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE 
OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 


This Fine Mist-like AAYNES-SPRAY 
should he used to lubricate: 
SANITARY VALVES 
HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARTS 
GLASS & PAPER FILLING 
MACHINE PARTS 
ond for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 
PARTS which are cleaned doily 


THE MODERN HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH 





TWE WAYNES-SPRAY THIN FILM LUBRI 
CANT HAS HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS 
1 HOME & INDUSTRY 
FACKED 6-12 © 

SHIPPING WEIGHT —7 LBS 


THE MILK ORDINANCE AND CODE RECOMMENDED 
BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - - - - 


The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- 
tamination which is possible by old fashioned 
lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the 
use of the finger method may entirely destroy 
previous bactericidal treatment of equipment 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 


cans PeR caRvon’, ROUL-EASY DOLLIES + ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS + CAM CARTS + CARRY-BASHETS 
} SMAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS + NEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHa (URmICANT 
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When A:P:C 
Builds Your Tanks 


.» They Stay Built! 








Heavy, structural steel bracing 
members form a secure, rigid 
cradle for the tank to _ provide 
strength in excess of requirements 
on both rectangular, semi-ellipti- 
cal space-saver and round tanks. 











Two layers of 
thick cork insu- 
lation with stag- 
gered seams 
keep tempera- 
tures low with 
minimum re- 
frigerating cost. 


Cutaway view shows “Ringmaster” 
refrigerating channels and application of 
cooling chambers applied in proportion 

to the refrigeration requirement. 








Large A-P-C Lifetyme Stainless Steel 

Tank with a capacity of 17,000 gallons. Note 
the perfection of craftsmanship typical 

of A-P-C Tanks of every size and every shape. 


If you will write A-P-C for a complete descrip- 
tion of tanks, models and sizes, you'll see why 
they are called “Lifetyme.” Send a postcard re- 
quest — Today. 


ALLOY PRODUCTS CORP. 


1065 PERKINS AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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UNIQUE MAP 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


We find that very often in considering market 
ing problems, manufacturers are prone to place equal 
sales value on all of the States of the Union. This, 


of course, is not so. 


We have worked out a map from the figures 
of the Industrial Census of 1954 which we think 
you will be interested in. The 1954 Census was the 
last one conducted by the U. S. Department ol 
Commerce. This gives a graphic picture of the rela 
tionship, marketwise, of the States, one to another, 


and the data in the folder discusses this relationship. 


We would be happy to supply you with addi- 
tional copies of this folder if you would care to 
have them. 


Yours truly, 
Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 








AN INDUSTRIAL MAP | 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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VALUE OF A BUSINESS 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


I am very much interested in two letters sub- 
mitted to you that appeared in the December 1957 
issue of your publication and would desire informa- 


tion on these questions. 


First, in the question “What Is a Business 
Worth” I would appreciate a copy of the article 
“The Value of a Business” by M. J. Kluger which 
appeared in the February 1954 issue of your pub- 
lication. In addition, 1 would like to have articles 
relative to this question appearing in the April 1956 
and March 1957 issues. These articles would be 


appreciated. 


Second, in the December 1957 issue a question 





was asked relative to a five day delivery. I would 


appreciate securing any information you may have 





received relative to this question. 


Sincerely, 


New Jersey 
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Why juggle 
with 
multiple capping 
operations? 
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It’s easier, faster with SINGLE-OPERATION CEAL-HOOD 





The dairy that streamlines its capping operation is 
the dairy that boosts efficiency, saves money. That’s 
only common sense. So naturally, it pays to look into 
Seal-Hood’s many advantages. 

First, Seal-Hood combines both cap and seal in a 
single unit, goes on your bottles in one swift impact. 
Thus, you eliminate the need for a separate hooder 
—a substantial saving right there. 
You also end the dairyman’s peren- 
nial problem—bottle breakage and 
milk loss. And too, time costs will 
be lower than ever. 

Secondly, you'll increase your 


customer list when you install Seal-Hood. Because 
Seal-Hood machines never touch the pouring lip, 
and because Seal-Hood’s full closure protects the 
bottle mouth in delivery, your milk always arrives 
perfectly fresh. Moreover, this clean, complete pro- 
tection continues in the home. 

Last, and very important, is the free machine 
maintenance that goes with the standard Seal-Hood 
lease. Damaged or worn parts will be quickly re- 
placed by trained technicians, at no cost to you. 

Write soon for all the facts about Seal-Hood and 
the equally economical Seal-Kap closures. Or if you 
like, ask to have our representative call. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44th DRIVE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


* 
uel-Kool AND Weel -Ngp PROTECT TO THE LAST DROP IN THE BOTTLE 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S: Pat. Off. 








Dairy Support Price 
Drop Offers No 
Windfall for Dealers 
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Price supports for dairy products will be 
cut back to the minimum provided by law effective 
April 1, as the result of an action by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The support 
price will drop from what it is now, $35.25 a 
hundred for milk used for manufacturing purposes 
and 58.6 cents a pound for butterfat, to $5.00 a 
hundred pounds of manufacturing milk and 56.2 
cents a pound for butterfat. 


Minimum prices in all orders except Miami, , 
New York and Boston will be reduced automatically 
by 23 cents a hundred because they are tied to a 
butter-powder formula. There is a real question 
whether or not this price drop will provoke a 
new rash of premiums. 


mm St = Fh TE 


Gordon Urner, Vice-President of the Urner- 
Barry Company and a recognized authority on the 
movement and price of commodities, commented that 
it was logical and inevitable for the Secretary 
to act as he did. "The reduction in support levels 
to more realistic bases," Mr. Urner declared, "pro- \ 


vides a better chance for open-market supply-demand lik 
balances to induce an average return to the ane 
producer for milk and butterfat going into ing 
manufactured products at levels above the basic An 
support prices." “a 
Bo 

When the support price is too high, he the 
said, production is stimulated beyond the capacity Ty 
for consumer outlets to absorb the products. = 

The cut in the support price has produced a bs 
strong reaction from dairy producing areas. Senator Te 
Edward J. Thye, Republican of Minnesota, and Senator Co 
William Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin, have indi- cet 
cated they would introduce legislation at the next of 
session of Congress to keep dairy support prices at Th 
current levels. E. M. Norton, secretary of the 1. 
National Milk Producers Federation, said that the sir 
Secretary's action would mean a "windfall" for 
dealers and handlers, who, he told the New York 
Times, would start to pay the lower prices G 
immediately to producers. 

Ja 
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“[sn't it wonderful 
what Borden’s (and Taylor) 
has done for the world 
in the last 100 years!”’ 





©rsec 


ES, Elsie, the world owes a iot to Gail Borden and 

the Company he founded a century ago. Things 
like condensed milk and Liederkranz Brand cheese 
and ‘covered top’ milk pails—and of course pioneer- 
ing the development of milk pasteurization. 
And we believe Mr. Borden would approve whole- 
heartedly the painstaking care exercised by The 
Borden Company today in insuring top quality for all 
their products. 
Typical of Borden quality control is this Taylor Con- 
trol System on a Cherry-Burrell Superplate HTST 
Pasteurizer at their fine, modern plant at Burlington, 
Vermont. This ‘packaged’ system comprises a Safety 
Thermal Limit Recorder (left case), and Cold Milk 
Temperature Recorder and Hot Water Recording 
Controller (right case). Flow Diversion valve is at left 
center and a Volumetric Pressure Gage on near end 
of the Cherry-Burrell Superhomo Homogenizer. 
This increasingly popular Taylor system gives Borden: 
1. Completely automatic control. Pointer is set to de- 
sired temperature. No re-adjusting after diversion. 


= Protection + Sim plicity 





January, 1958 
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2. Greater protection. Sub-legal temperature milk is im- 
mediately diverted. 


3. Faster recovery time. Only one control valve, in- 
dividually sized and selected for your operation. 

4. Simplicity of operation. All control adjustments are 
ideally set at factory. All instruments are in one case. 
Ask your Dairy Equipment Supplier about the ad- 
vantages of this system, or write for Catalog 500A. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Always specify ‘‘Taylor equipped as usual” 
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VISION - INGENUITY - DEPENDABILITY 
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A crowd gathered outside of a milk plant when a 
strike stopped deliveries. Interdependence increases 
as density of population increases. 


Ls. FALL a magnificent new plant was opened 
in Lansing, Michigan. The plant is a consolidation 
of the processing functions formerly performed by 
several individual plants in that area. It will be the 
processing center from which finished products will 
be shipped to distribution points in this great in- 
dustrial region. 

The plant is a superb example of the latest 
thinking in dairy plant engineering. In design, in 
equipment, in facilities, it expresses a synthesis of 
production and processing techniques that have been 
developing during the post war years. Yet despite 
its glittering, gleaming stainless steel, its complex 
flow patterns, its intricate mechanisms, the real 
significance of this plant is its relation to the forces 
that produced it. It is a spectacular result of the 
great economic and social changes that the massive 
growth of population in the United States is creating 
from one end of the nation to the other. 

An outstanding characteristic of the post war 
dairy industry has been the trend from smaller to 
larger operating units. The number of farms and the 
number of cows has declined to the lowest point 


in thirty years yet the volume of milk produced is 
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A Changing POPULATION 






What it means 
to the 
Dairy Industry 





By HERBERT SAAL 
and 
NORMAN MYRICK 


the largest on record. The number of fluid milk 
plants has also declined yet the amount of milk 
processed is larger than ever before. This trend is 
partly the result of a freewheeling agricultural revo 
lution of which the bulk tank is one facet. Partly 
it is the result of a continuation and refinement of 
the industrial revolution. But, more than anything 
else, it is the result of the challenge implicit in the 


demands of a rapidly changing society. 


To understand what is happening and what is 
likely to happen we must first understand what it 
is that causes societies to change. During the last 
six thousand years, all of recorded history, there have 
been but twenty-one occasions when men have cast 
off the static shackles of savagery and ventured into 
the dynamic motion that we call progress or civil- 
ization. Every single one of these occasions was 
marked by what Arno!d J. Toynbee calls a challenge 


and a response. 


The challenges that civilizations have faced have 
been continuing things. One challenge led to anothe: 
or was composed of a whole series of lesser chal- 


lenges. The degree to which the society was able to 
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New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax gives cartons a smoother, more uniform coating. Result: Cartons 
have greater resistance to bulging, longer shelf life, and hold up better under rough handling. 


New! Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax 
coats evenly, eliminates “serpentine” 


New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL* wax sets fast, forms an 
even coating that gives a carton consistent strength 
from top to bottom. There is less tendency for the 


wax to 


“serpentine” or run down on the carton. 


The outstanding flexibility and strength of new 


Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax means greater resistance 


to cracking and chipping under refrigeration. Wax 
particles don’t flake off into the milk even after 


repeated handling of the cartons. Cartons coated with 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN On COMPANY Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


. LOMPAN aa . 


OORONIO AND MONTREA 


DAIRYSEAL stay neat and attractive days longer. 

New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax is available in 60-lb 
cartons, 1,000-lb and 2,000-lb pallets, tank cars, and 
tank trucks. It is sold exclusively through Pure-Pak 
Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Call your Ex-Cell-O repre- 
sentative today. Let him show you how you can 
boost your profits by using Sun’s newest da:ry 
wax . .. Sunoco DAIRYSEAL. 


* TRADEMARK 
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Of the great increase in population that occurred during the post-war years, 93 percent of it took place 
in the 168 metropolitan areas shown on this map. Notice how in some regions the areas tend to cluster 
together and form the beginnings of a super-city. 





respond determined the extent of its progress. In 
all of the twenty-one civilizations that have existed, 
the natures of the challenges have changed as the 
societies evolved. The inability of the societies to 
provide an adequate response to the new conditions 
led to deterioration, decay, and in thirteen cases, 
complete oblivion. The forest-covered ruins of the 
Mayan temples in Mexico are a melancholy reminder 
of a great civilization that failed to find an adequate 


response to the new challenge that it faced. 


The fascinating thing, in some respects the 
frightening thing, about the civilizations that have 
lived and died is the common nature of the challenge 
to which they failed to respond. In the evolution of 
societies the first challenges are external. The Egyp- 
tians faced the challenge of the Nile valley. The 
Mayans faced the challenge of tropical forests. The 
Minoans were confronted with the challenge of the 
sea. Our forefathers in the United States faced the 
challenge of a continent of wilderness. As the ex- 
ternal challenge is mastered and the society grows 
in numbers and complexity, the challenge shifts from 
an external to an internal challenge. It becomes a 
problem of people rather than things, of human re- 


lationships rather than physical relationships. 


The truth of this proposition can easily be seen 


in our own Western civilization. Our problem is not 


an external one. It does not involve pressure from 
either an external physical environment or from 
another society. Our problem is how to prevent the 
eastern and western elements of the same _ society 
from destroying each other in a terrible fratricidal 
war that probably would destroy western civilization. 


The same transition from external to internal 
challenges can be seen in the milk business. There 
is no physical problem in the production, processing, 
or distribution of milk that has not been successfully 
mastered by the dairy industry. We can produce 
more milk than we need. We can process and dis- 
tribute it quickly and efficiently. We have responded 
to the external physical problems of bacteria, bovine 
physiology, distance and volume with the creation 
of a remarkable technology. The great problems that 
we face today are problems of human relationships, 
relationships between producers and_ distributors, 
between labor and management, between distributors 
and distributors, between distributors and customers. 

The reason for the shift from external challenges 
to internal challenges appears to be that in master- 
ing the external challenge a society creates an en- 
vironment that is favorable to the growth of people. 
As the number of people increases, the complexity 
of their relationship increases. A few months ago 


an organization known as the National Independent 
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This is a picture of the new Interurbia. There are 14 interurban areas emerging out of the clusters of 
cities shown on the opposite map. It is estimated that in another 17 years 70 percent of the population 
will live in these huge metropolitan centers. 


Dairies Association was formed. The principal reason 
given for the creation of this associaton was the 
need felt by independent dairy operators for advice 
and information concerning the growing and complex 
body of federal laws governing the conduct of busi- 
ness operations in the United States. Fundamentally 
these laws are an expression of the intricate human 
relationships that arise when large numbers of people 
live together. They are a response to a challenge 
within the society. In our American society the 
external challenge, the challenge of a wilderness 
continent, has been met successfully. The new chal- 
lenge, the internal challenge, is the tremendous 
growth of population that is taking place. The turbu- 
lent uature of our current domestic scene is the 
creative effort involved in developing an adequate 
response to this challenge. 


The challenge of population in the United States 
is not only numbers, it is also a matter of distribu- 
tion. The statistics are familiar. In 1940 there were 
131,669,000 people in the United States. In 1950 
there were 150,697,000 people. By October 1, 1957 
the total had risen to a stupendous 172,069,000. 
Heroic though the proportions of these figures may 
be, they are far less significant than the fact that 
93 per cent, almost all, of the great population 
growth took place in 168 metropolitan areas. It was 


an urban and suburban growth. 


January, 1958 


The challenges or problems which the nature 
of our population growth has created have been 
recognized by some members of the business com- 
munity. The research department of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, the famed advertising agency, 
has written: “This country’s growth is part of an 
economic and social transformation as radical as the 
Industrial Revolution — and much more swift in its 


progress than any change the world has ever known. 


“One of the main characteristics of this dynamic 
growth is the rapid evolution of the now-familiar 
phenomenon of suburbia into an infinitely more com- 
plex social pattern which we have named—INTER 
URBIA—The Changing Face of America.” 


Harold W. Comfort, president of The Borden 
Co., reached much the same conclusion when he 
described the growth of the suburbs and the higher 
personal incomes, greater leisure, and changing 
family relationships associated with suburban growth 


as a “Second American Revolution.” 


The highly dramatic and exceedingly rapid 
development that is taking place is the merging of 
formerly separate and distinct metropolitan areas 
into single super-cities. At the present time, 14 such 
super-metropolitan areas are emerging. It is esti- 


mated that by 1975 70 per cent of all the people in 








the United States will live in these 14 super-cities 
or interurbias. 





One of these interurbias is the area from Boston, 
Massachusetts to Washington, D. C., which is clearly 
developing into one great metropolis nearly 600 
miles Jong. Another is beginning to emerge in the 
so-called steel belt of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Can- 
ton, Akron, and Cleveland. Still another is showing 
up around the shores of Lake Michigan involving 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Waukegan, Chicago, 
Hammond, Gary, and South Bend. Others are devel- 
oping along Puget Sound, around San Francisco, 
around Los Angeles, around St. Louis, around Dallas 
and Forth Worth. A glance at the two maps that 





For further study we recommend the following 
two excellent publications: 


“INTERURBIA, The Changing Face of America.” 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Illustrative Projections of the Population, by 
States.” Series P-25, No. 160. For sale by the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., at 
10 cents per copy. 





accompany this article demonstrates this concept of 


interurbia. 





Within these interurban areas there are 620 
people per square mile, more than 12 times as many 
people per square mile as are found in the rest of 
the country. Businessmen in general, and those in 
the fluid milk industry in particular, rightly regard 
the development of interurban communities as huge 
concentrated markets. What many of them do not 
recognize, or recognize imperfectly, is the fact that 
these new markets are not at all the same as they 


were when they were separate markets in separate 


communities. A major reason for the competitive 
situations that have developed in the milk business 
is the change in the nature of the markets caused 


by the evolution of interurban areas. 


The J. Walter Thompson people observe “The 
central fact which distinguishes Interurbia from 
Suburbia is that the labor force does not move in 
a steady one way stream but more in a series of 
cross currents.” The same distinguishing character- 
istic can be found in the milk industry. It is no 
longer confined to one communty the way it was 
just a few years ago when a city could specify that 
all milk sold in the community must be pasteurized 
within five miles of the city limits. Today’s industry 
has surged across political boundaries in response to 
the challenge of interurban growth. It was for this 
reason that Sealtest constructed a regional plant in 
Lansing. It was for this reason that Federal Order 
27 governing the New York market was expanded to 
include 35 new counties in New York and 13 counties 


in New Jersey. It was for this reason that producers 
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in Vermont are proposing a single Federal Orde: 
for all of New England. These are responses to the 
new marketing conditions created by the concentra 
tion of population in the interurban areas. 

A second characteristic of the population growth 
is its unevenness. The growth of interurban areas is 
derived from two sources, the native born and the 
immigrants from other areas. As a result of this trend 
some States have grown very rapidly while others 
have remained static and still others have declined. 
The Census Bureau, for example, predicts that by 
1970, California, with its two growing interurbias 
around San Francisco and Los Angeles, will have a 
population of 20,296,000 representing a gain of 
7,335,000. Of this increase, 5,561,000 will be native 
born, and 3,826,000 will be the net of people who 
have moved into and out of the State. There will 
be 2,051,000 deaths. At the same time, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma will experience emigra- 
tions and deaths greater than their combined total 
of births and immigrations. The result will be a net 


loss of population. 


Up to the present time there have been three 
outstanding and related developments in the milk 
business caused by the changes in population. These 
are a radical change in the method of distribution, 
an equally radical change in the size of markets 
and the movement of milk between markets, and 
the decline in the number of milk plants but an 
increase in the size of those that remain. 

Each of these three phases of industry evolution 
are responses to a problem in logistics posed by 
interurban growth. Large concentrations of people 
require large quantities of milk. The most efficient 
way to meet this requirement is through mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution. The expansion of plant 
facilities that has been a definite characteristic of 
the post war years provided for the mass processing 
of milk. The spectacular growth of store sales was 
the result of the use of supermarkets“as a means of 
mass distribution. It is not coincidence but result 
that the largest plants and the greatest percentage 
of store sales are found in the metropolitan areas. 
Conversely retail home delivery and smaller plants 
are found most extensively in areas less densely 
populated. 

The prospect for the future is many sided. The 
concentration of a major portion of the population in 
relatively small areas will cause a continuation of 
the trend toward larger units necessary to supply 
the large volume of milk in a short period of time 
that will be required. The development of regional 
plants such as the Sealtest plant in Lansing and 
the Carnation plant in Seattle will continue. A 
more extensive movement of milk between existing 
markets will also take place as the lines between 
markets become less and less distinct with the merg- 


ing of formerly distinct metropolitan areas in one 
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super-metropolis. A good example of this occurred supply only hotels and restaurants. Other firms 
a few weeks ago when the Lawson Milk Company specialize in processing and packaging leaving the 
j announced that it planned to open 150 milk stores distribution up to firms that are specialists in this 
in Cleveland. This was tantamount to saying that phase of the milk business. Some companies are 
the traditionally separate markets of Akron and exclusively wholesale while others are predominantly 
Cleveland have been replaced by a single greater 


Akron-Cleveland market. 


retail home delivery. There is one company whose 

entire business is based on the distribution of milk 
A third development that is very likely to through vending machines. 

materialize is a higher degree of specialization than 


j ieee pag ; This possibility of increased specialization is a 
has existed up to this time. This refinement has al- 5 ; a 

; very real one, entirely in keeping with the realities 
ready developed in large markets such as New York : ' 


and Chicago. There are firms in these markets that (Please Turn to Page 101) 


Projection of Population By States 


U. S. Census Bureau Report 



























































































































Region, division, and "oe 1955 to 1960 1955 to 1970 
State ] eee = + a T 
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DLE ATLANTIC: | | 
Ow Yorke cccccccedeccccccce| 41,321 +8.2 | 1,746 07 +382 +4, 002 +25.0 | 3,589 | 2,590 +1,003 
i DO cekdsesscscsscdan #525 | +9.9 595 | 260 +190 , +1,618 +30.4 | 1,927 | 847 | +538 
Pennsylvania..eccccccccecsee| +514 | +46" 1,245 | 546 | -185 +1,610 +14.8 | 3,839 1,710 | -519 
AST NORTH CENTRAL: 
i icissarnintwwnnnniiins #1,090 | #12.2 | 1,148 439 +381 43,313 | 437.0 | 3,726 | 1,393 | +980 
i isicitddcnsnnsarines +442 | +10.2 | 556 | 209 +95 +1, 386 +32.0 1,776 656 | +264 
Illinois. aca +71 | 1,087 | 475 | +44, 42,052 | +22.1 | 3,417 | 1,500 | +137 
ES TEE ON 414.1 | 1,002 321 | +348 43,157 +43.1 | 3,280 1,050 | +927 
WISCONSIN ceccccceseccesees +297 | +8.0 | 471 | 185 | +11 +904 +2464 | 1,478 580 | +6 
| 
| | 
: 4225 +7.0 416 161 30 +666 +20.9 | 1,290 501 | -123 
cccccccccsecccoccoocs +63 | 42.3 | 329 149 | -117 +202 +7.6 | &3 447 | =334 
Mae «.cocsstacesssesess| +255 | 46.1 | 484 | 231 + +75¢ +18.0 | 1,509 707 | 46 
North Dakota@...cccccccccsce +29 | 44.5 | 90 29 | 32 +66 +10.3 | 269 88 | “115 
h Pakothcsccsccccesccxe! +34 +5.0 | 95 7 #28 +92 413.5 | 28 102 -91 
Divcnsaciadcsescsanee +71 +501 175 | 4 -30 +195 +14.0 535 224 -116 
Misancadccvscvcesvescuel +146 | +701 258 | 10 -5 +439 +21.3 | 80 323 | 41 
4 ATLANTIC: | | | 
DelawOre.ccccccccccccccccce +70 | +17.9 | 51 1 +36 +204 +52.3 | 1 57 | +89 
Maryland. .cccccccccoscccece +296 414.4 | 345 120 +171 +1,226 $44.7 | 1,145 397 | +478 
District of Columbia.......| +51 +6.0 | 106 44 | -11 +169 +19.7 | 328 141 -18 
Virginia.. +227 | +6.3 | 456 | 154 a4 +783 | 421.9 | 1,410 485 | -142 
Mast Virginigsccccscccessos| =2 | 0.1 255 0 | -167 +31 +1.6 743 275 437 
North Carolind...cccccecees +266 | +6.1 590 174 o15 +805 418.5 1,804 552 +47 
BFOLINA.ccccccccccce| +174 | +7.6 345 | 95 -76 +501 +21.7 | 1,058 297 “260 
MR cacnansearalonnenio +199 | +524 511 167 ‘ +587 |  +16.0 | 1,547 515 445 
FIRED. cccscccseesccsceons +79% 422.1 | 470 191 +513 42,333 465.2 | 1,637 672 +1, 369 
T SOUTH C 
Kentucky ici +65 | +2. 390 | 143 #18: +162 +5.4 | 1,152 436 -55 
Tennessee. coccce) +145 +4. 439 159 -137 +468 +13.7 1,329 494 -367 
Alabama.... ‘ peste’ +55 +1. 43 4 -230 +164 +5.3 1, 265 44 654 
Mississippi.scccccceseseces | “51 | -2.4 319 105 -265 134 6.3 | 891 311 | 714 
WEST SOUTH C 
BERD rocstviessecdessess “12: -7.3 | 239 Ts -367 | -20.4 643 284 -726 
DeUERIORs 06050>2<0000008 “ +251 +8, 435 134 +761 | +25.9 1,348 | 423 | “164 
Ci1ahome. cccccccccccccesoes -29 -1.5 266 11 =98 | 4.5 | 768 354 | =514 
TONED c cccccecceccecococececs +976 411.2 1,216 | 370 | +131 43,005 | +34.3 | 3,880 1,188 | +313 
| | 
+ +6. 85 | 30 | -13 +12 +19.9 | 263 95 | <2 
+ +h 87 | +88 414.4 | 261 | 8&7 -86 
‘ +6. 43 | 7 21 i 42 | -23 
+: +13. 10 | 2.( € 224 | +187 
+1 +13. 42 91 | 44 
+: +26. 1 +363 
+1 414.1 9€ +41 
75) «wa 32 +128 
+ +9 393 
+ +10. 261 
; +17. 2,051 + 





Migration is an important characteristic of our population. A study of the figures for “Net Migration” 
shows the trend toward interurban living. Those States showing a migration gain have a developing 
Interurbia. Those States showing a loss do not. 
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“We have the tools that we 
need in order to spot the 
trouble,” says Albert Tarr 
of the laboratory his son 
built in their Geneva, N. Y. 
plant. At left, John takes 
samples of cream for a 
plate count. 


Brains and Ingenuity Created This 


Laboratory for a Small Plant 


NE WOULD not ordinarily expect a plant 
doing 4,000 quarts of business a day to have its 
own laboratory facilities. However, in the town of 
Geneva, New York, a father-and-son team have 
demonstrated brilliantly that size is no deterrent 
when it comes to the creation of a well-equipped 
laboratory. Combining large amounts of ingenuity 
and technical know-how with a small amount of 
money, Albert and John Tarr have built a working 
laboratory which has enabled them to carry out a 
continuing program of product improvement and 


quality control. 


The Tarr Milk Company employs four men in 
the plant and six drivers outside to handle its 4,000- 
quart daily output. The firm operates five retail 
routes and one wholesale. They process their own 
milk, make skim, chocolate milk and cream. Ten 
per cent of their yearly production comes from the 
10 milking Ayrshires on their dairy farm on the 
outskirts of Geneva. The rest is bought from 16 other 
producers. All other products, including buttermilk, 
cottage cheese and ice cream are purchased from 


suppliers. 


John Tarr is a graduate of the Cornell University 
Agricultural School, where he earned a degree in 
Dairy Science. With the encouragement of his father, 
Albert J. Tarr, he has returned to the family business 


and applied the modern methods, scientific knowl- 


By JOAN AGRANOFF 


edge and experience gained at college to the opera- 
tions of a company which was in existence before 


he was born. 


In late 1955, after completing a two-year tou 
of duty with the Army, John Tarr came back to 
Geneva to work with his father. Since he had gotten 
a tester’s license in college, he took over the job of 
testing the herd samples twice a month. “I realized 
then how much time I was wasting because | didn’t 
have the proper facilities,” he says. “My father and 
1 had been discussing this problem for many years. 
While | was in Germany, I bought a microscope 
which later became the nucleus around which | 


proceeded to build our laboratory.” 


The small basement room he chose for the labo 
ratory had previously housed a hot water heater and 
dry storage. When the heater was moved, the space 
cleaned out and given a coat of paint, it made a 
tight serviceable room. How to reconcile the matte1 
of cost with the budget was the big remaining 


problem. 


“I didn't feel that the very best, expensive equip- 
ment was necessary for our operations,” he says. 
“For instance, I saw that an incubator was nothing 
but a box with a heater, so I took an old refrigerator 
and removed the refrigeration unit, took an incubator 


unit out of a chicken incubator and wired it to a 
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temperature control. The total cost was $2.39 for 
the control — the rest of the parts I just dug up here 
and there. The incubator works perfectly — it holds 


within half a degree of 36° C. at all times.” 


Starting early in November with a bare room, 
a centrifuge, cream scales and some Babcock glass- 
ware, John Tarr constructed and equipped a com- 
plete laboratory in a little over two months, at a 
cost, including the microscope purchased in Ger- 


many, of $699.28. 


Signs of his ingenuity and mechanical ability 
are evident on all sides. The bottle shaker, for 
instance, was built with the drive shaft of an old 
lawnmower connected to a 1/40th of a h.p. electric 
motor from a milk dispenser. Instead of an autoclave, 
John uses a 21-quart pressure cooker to sterilize 
culture media and water blanks. He constructed his 
own colony counter: a 5” magnifying glass mounted 
on a box containing a 100-watt bulb inside and 


equipped with a paper-covered disc for viewing. 


The laboratory facilities are used regularly every 
two weeks for Babcock tests. At times, when special 
problems arise, John Tarr may work there steadily 
for two or three days until a solution is found. 
Recently, for instance, some trouble developed with 
cream which is handled in small quantities and 
bottled by hand. Laboratory tests showed high coli- 
form counts which indicated that the problem was 
one of sanitation. A simple set of instructions to the 
plant men handling the cream eliminated the prob- 
lem. “Of course,” Mr. Tarr says, “the better the 
plant operation, the less I have to use the labo- 
ratory.” Another recent project has dealt with choco- 
late milk. Mr. Tarr has been experimenting with 
various syrups and mixing methods in an effort to 


eliminate settling. 


Using the colony counter he built himself, 
John Tarr performs a plate count (left). At 
right, he prepares culture slopes for coli- 








WHAT IT COST 
Microscope $234.00 
Stove 40.00 
Sink 22.99 
Counter top & chrome 37.44 
Lumber & masonite 15.00 
Floor tile 20.59 
Paint 4.27 
Pressure cooker 24.53 
Glassware, equipment & supplies 258.71 
Balance scales 23.00 
Incubator control 2.39 
Miscellaneous 16.36 
Total $699.28 

Other Equipment on Hand: 
Centrifuge 
Babcock glassware 
Cream scales 











The completed laboratory has fulfilled all the 


expectations Albert Tarr held when he and his son 
first discussed it. He takes obvious pride in this 
practical application of John’s technical ability. “It 
has given us confidence,” he says. “We know that 
when anything goes wrong, we have the tools that 


we need in order to spot the trouble.” 


The experiences of this father-and-son team 
clearly demonstrate that laboratory facilities are 
within the reach of small dairy plant operators. 
Theirs is a practical story and a rather thrilling one 
when you stop to think about it —a small business 
a working father-and-son combination and a good 
quality control program. It is a sound, solid unit 
built on a foundation of technical skill, warm human 


relations and thoughtful management. 


form examination. On the stove can be 
seen his ingenious substitute for an auto- 


clave —a 21-quart pressure cooker. 














Harold Elliott, who handles the home dis- 
penser route at United Dairies in Denver, 
shows how the cans are carried on shelves 
built into a refrigerated truck. Bottom space 
is used for special products. 


United Dairies 
of Denver 


Tries 


HE HOME milk dispenser, on 
the market little more than a year, 
is showing definite signs of emerg- 
ing from the pilot route stage into 
the realm of a practical working 
distribution tool. There are two 
firms, one in Colorado and one in 
Texas, using home dispensers as 
significant parts of their distribu- 
tion system. The Colorado com- 
pany had 142 dispensers installed 
early in December and was ex- 
panding its program at the rate of 
fifty units a month. The Texas firm 
had a slightly larger number of 
units. A third firm in another part 
of the country, on the verge of a 
similar but larger program, is talk- 
ing in terms of thousands. 


These developments in widely 
separated markets are highly sig- 
nificant. Prior to this time home 
dispensers have been used in rela- 
tively limited quantities. While 





Dispenser cans are unloaded from the de- 
livery truck on to conveyor where they 
are put through the rotary can washer. 
After washing, plant man Gerald Jacobs 


places them on portable can rack. 





firms using them have expressed 
considerable enthusiasm for the 
method, because of the number of 
units employed, the operations have 
been practically hand propositions. 
The Colorado and Texas experi- 
ences provide some insight into 
the problems of production and 
sales when they are used in large 
volumes. 


Types of Dispensers 

Two general types of dispensers 
are on the market. Both types use 
a refrigerated cabinet that can be 
set either on a kitchen counter or 
on a stand provided for that pur- 
pose. The major difference is in the 
container. One type uses a three 
gallon dispenser can equipped with 
a plastic tube that is opened and 
closed by a hand operated valve. 
The second type uses glass gallon 
jugs and a simple hand _ plunger 
type pump. This article will deal 


By NORMAN 


Home Milk Dispensers 
On a Large Scale 


MYRICK 


with the can type of dispenser. In 
a subsequent article we will ex- 
amine the gallon jug type. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect 
of home dispensers is their use as 
a tool for acquiring new business. 
The sales effort is not directed at 
converting old customers to dis- 
pensers so much as it is directed 
toward acquiring new customers 
through the offer of dispenser serv- 
ice. The 142 dispensers that United 
Dairy of Denver has installed rep- 
resent 142 new customers. 

A second striking feature, closely 
related to the first, is the fact that 
the principal users of home dis 
pensers have been small and me- 
dium size distributors. The reason 
appears to be that firms of this 
size are dependent to a greater de- 
gree on retail home delivery than 
their larger competitors. Additional 
volume usually comes from the re- 
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Can rack with three rows of clean dispenser 
cans is moved to a position adjacent to ice 
cream section. A girl from that department 


attaches tubes and sealing 
freezer is being set up. 


tail side rather than from. the 
wholesale side. Consequently they 
are inclined to look with favor on 
a device that will add retail cus- 


tomers to their business. 


Edgar Watson, president, and 


Charles Dains, general manager 
of United Dairies in Denver, point 
out that the cost of labor and the 
cost of operating delivery trucks 
are the principal elements in retail 
expense. The problem is how to 
deliver more milk per truck stop 
with fewer deliveries per week. 
The home milk dispenser was their 


solution of the problem. 


Competitive Situation 


situation that 
developes places the large distribu- 


The competitive 


tor at something of a disadvantage. 
The additional volume of home de- 
livery business that a large dis- 
market can 
than it 
is for his smaller competitor be- 


tributor in a given 


acquire is more limited 
much 
larger proportion of the total re- 


tail business. 


cause he already has a 
Furthermore, the 
additional volume that he might 
acquire would be far less important 
to him than the same volume would 
be to a smaller distributor. The 
large distributor can meet the com- 
petition from home dispensers 
either by lowering the price of his 
present service or by offering home 


dispenser service himself. Lower- 
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Cans are filled by a take-off arrangement 
on the paper machine and placed on can 
rack by Ed Stults, one of the stockholders at 
United Dairies. Filled cans go to cold room 


and then to loading platform. 


ing the price has not been effective. 
It does little more than make the 
customer angry. If he offers home 
dispenser service then he immedi- 
ately faces the possibility of having 
to make the same offer to all of 
his big customers. This situation 
will prevail so long as the large 
distributor remains on the defen- 
Should he, 
upon the home dispenser as a good 
proposition for him as well as for 
his smaller competitor and be will- 


sive. however, look 


ing to make the necessary invest- 
ment in equipment and readjust- 
ment in his plant, then the situation 
probably would be altered in his 
favor. The competition would re- 
vert to one of service and price. 

At United 
ject in utilizing home dispensers 
was to arrest a decline in retail 
home delivery. Using a truck that 
will carry 84 three-gallon dispenser 


Dairies the ob- 


cans he is able to deliver wholesale 
volumes at wholesale commission 
rates on retail home delivery 
routes. The one truck serves three 


sets of customers or sides per week. 

United Dairies embarked on its 
dispenser program in a careful sys- 
tematic manner, under the direc- 
tion of Cliff Orndorff, retail sales 
manager. A young lady was 
employed to make a survey of an 
area in Denver one mile square. 


She asked every family in the area 


“How much milk do you use per 
week?” 


20 quarts that was the end of 


If the answer was below 


the interview because 20 quarts 
was the minimum weekly volume 
deemed necessary to justify a dis- 
penser. The minimum requirement 
has since been reduced to 14 quarts 
as experience has shown that a 
14-quart per week customer quick- 
ly becomes a 20-quart per week 
customer 
installed. 


once the dispenser is 


If the answer to the question 
indicated that the family was a 
prospect for a home dispenser the 
young lady described the unit and 
left some literature. She also tried 
to find out whether the family’s 
method of buying milk was through 
the store or home delivery. It took 
between 12 and 14 days to cover 
the square mile. 

Trained Solicitor 

The list of prospects that the 
young lady compiled was turned 
over to a solicitor. He 
called on these prospects and made 
the sales presentation. About 60% 


trained 


of the prospects had to be elim- 
inated due to lack of a place to 
put a dispenser. Of those pros- 
pects that remained about half took 
dispensers. Almost all of the dis- 
pensers have gone into houses built 
within the last five years because 
that is where the children are. Ap- 
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proximately 80% of the homes have 
required a stand on which to place 
the unit. Learning of this situation 
one building contractor in Denver 
is putting up new houses in which 
provision has been made for home 
milk dispensers. 


The usual delivery is one three- 
gallon can of milk per stop al- 
though some large users take two 
cans. The average monthly milk 
bill for customers with home dis- 
pensers during October was $32.00. 


Appeal to Housewife 


United Dairies found that the 
home dispenser has two major ap- 
peals to the housewife. She likes 
the additional refrigeration space 
and she likes the accessibility or 
convenience. Price has not been 
an important consideration. The 
home dispenser is put in without 
any apparent cost to the home 
owner. Milk is priced at 95 cents 
a gallon which is one cent under 
the home delivery price for two 
half gallons. According to Mr. 
Dains’ calculations the savings in 
delivery cost resulting from the dis- 
tribution of large volumes will pay 
for the dispensers in about 4 years. 


The competitive situation that is 
created when a customer switches 
to home dispenser service has pro- 
voked price concessions running 
as high as 14 cents a gallon. The 
lowest offer made was 82 cents a 
gallon as opposed to the 95 cents 
a gallon for dispenser milk. As we 
mentioned earlier this has had little 
effect except to irritate the cus- 
tomer. It is usually made after the 
dispenser has been installed. The 
customer’s reaction appears to be 
“If you can offer me this price now 
then you must have been over- 
charging me before.” 


In the plant the volume of dis- 
penser milk has not been large 
enough to justify special handling 
equipment. The cans are unloaded 
from the delivery truck and con- 
veyed directly to a rotary can 
washer. Originally there was some 
trouble with the little milk that 
remained in the cans going sour 
and reacting on the can. With the 
use of a refrigerated truck, which 
means that the cans are under con- 
stant refrigeration, this has been 
eliminated. 


When the cans come out of the 
washer they are placed in an in- 
verted position on a can rack which 
is mounted on casters. The cans 
are rolled to a specified position on 
the processing Hoor adjacent to the 
ice cream department. A girl from 
the ice cream department puts on 
the plastic tubes and sealing tape 
in the morning while the ice cream 
freezer is being set up. 


When the tubes and tape have 
been applied, the cans are moved 
to position near a Pure-Pak filler. 
A hand operated filler is used with 
a take-off from the paper machine. 
The covers are put on and sealed 
with a wire and snap-on seal. The 
seal consists of two metal pieces 
about a half inch square hinged to- 


gether on one side and having small 





The small square object 
pointed out in this picture 
is the snap-on type of seal 
used at United Dairies. 


raised teeth at right angles to the 
plane on the other three sides. 
These were simply snapped over 
the wires linking the cover to the 
can. It was a new type of seal that 
we have never seen before. It 
appeared to be quite simple to 
apply. 

It is a little difficult to draw any 
very profound conclusions regard- 
ing production line treatment of 
dispenser cans from the United 
Dairies’ experience. While the firm 
is handling as large a volume of 
home dispenser cans as we have 


encountered the volume is still not 


large enough to put them on a pro- 
duction basis comparable to bottles 
or cartons. If United maintains 1ts 
pace of 50 new dispenser installa- 
tions a month, Mr. Dains expects 
to put in an automatic filler. At 
present the daily volume does not 
exceed the 84-can capacity of the 
truck and is handled satisfactorily 
with the can washer, portable racks 
and take-off from the paper filler. 
Three cans per dispenser are used. 


The delivery truck is a refriger- 
ated vehicle modified to handle 
dispenser cans. Two shelves made 
of heavy wire mesh and supported 
by angle irons have been built in. 
This allows room for 84 dispenser 
cans, a cabinet for ice cream and 
enough additional space for by- 
products. 


When he makes the delivery the 
routeman takes the empty can out 
of the dispenser and replaces it 
with a full one. If the can attached 
to the valve is empty he will put a 
fresh can in its place and connect 
the tube to the valve. Usually the 
housewife connects up the tube 
and valve. The routeman shows 
her how this is done. Occasionally 
a housewife will pull the tube down 
too tight into the valve. There 
have been six such cases in the 
two and a half months that United 
Dairies has been using dispensers. 


An Evolutionary Period 


Mr. Dains feels that the dis- 
penser is going through a period of 
evolution characteristic of new 
ideas. Biggest design problem ap- 
pears to be lowering height of 
dispenser so that it will fit into 
available kitchen space. 


There are several rather unique 
characteristics of the home dis- 
penser that are emerging as it gains 
wider use. The first is the univer- 
sality of the space problem. The 
second is the equally universal in- 
crease in consumption that is re- 
ported when a family does get a 
dispenser. The third characteristic 
is its use by independent distribu- 
tors, usually medium-size or small- 
er, as a means of increasing their 
retail home delivery volume. It is 
a curious reversal of the trend 
toward larger units that is cur- 
rently a dominant factor in the 


industry. 
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QUESTION 1 — What type or 
' types of loans are available The Powerful By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
5 from the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and what businessmen Resources of 
S are eligible? 
j . 
ANSWER — Small Business Ad the United States 
ministration loans are available to Sevecnmest Are 
small companies in the manufactur- m a 
ing, wholesaling, retailing and : 
. ing, wholesaling, retailing anc hvaitehte to You 
service fields. Publications, as such, B ° 
are barred from SBA loans, and Through the— usiness 
so are drive-in theatres, but four- 
walled theatres are eligible for — ‘ 
. loans. Ad trat 
oans ministrarion 
There are four types of SBA 
loans. These are: (1) participation; 
; (2) direct; (3) limited loan par- 
. . . . 
ticipation, and (4) disaster. This article tells you what it is— 
A “participation” loan is one How you can use if. 
made jointly by the Small Business 
Administration and banks or other 
private lending institutions. Two- 
thirds of the agency’s loan approv- maximum of $15,000, or 75 per — other disaster which has struck the 
als are in this category. In many cent of the total amount of the area. 
cases of bank-participation loan loan, whichever is the lesser. Gener- QUESTION 2—Do | have to 
agreements, the bank will assist ally, the participating bank’s share show evidence that a private 
the potential borrower with the in the loan must represent addi- lending institution has refused 
filing of the loan application. If tional exposure on the part of the the loan? 
not, the potential borrower should bank equal to not , 
visit one of the SBA field offices, less than 25 per 
discuss his financial need with a cent of the total E Me ih i RX 
financial specialist and obtain the amount of the 
proper loan forms. loan. The maxi- AIN 
os » ; : , aturity eG: 2) NOY, 
| A “direct” loan is one in which mag iy mn N 
there is no bank participation. All roaster anally iS V7 
; : ticipation agree- 
of the funds are advanced by the fait aac 2 * 
government. It is the policy of the ays ag er we hours 4- (> 2, 
: : : ‘ Maturity of other 
SBA to make direct loans only ia: of ane 
after the possibility of negotiating ee ee af 
Sigh tigs : loans may be as 
a bank-participation agreement has 10 
ras ears. 
been exhausted. The SBA will not a _— 
: ; ere ‘ é The method for 
make any type of loan, direct or ested limit 
‘ ri - 
participation, until the potential eee ee 
; Di laa ed loan participa- 
borrower has tried, unsuccessfully, ti + 
é rree > 
to obtain a regular bank loan. iin seaman 
the same as for 
“Limited loan participation” is any other type Z 
designed especially to assist small of bank-participa- , 
retailers, wholesale distributors and tion loan. Anan 
a establishments, although “disaster” “What can you do when your bank turns you down?” 
other types of business loans are ee 
vilabl loan is made to 
— ier _— ” om. As a rule, businessmen, home-owners, and in- ANSWER — By law, the Small 
7 smal racy hn these fields “on dividuals, in areas designated as Business Administration can make 
ern 4 re - way yee scr “disaster areas” by the President. loans to small firms only when 
| ateral which they can p — for These are low-interest loans — two financing is not otherwise available 
. vo — os ey aes ee per cent — made to tide over those to them on reasonable terms. The 
a good earnings record, competent stricken by disaster until they can small business owner therefore 
nena, and a creditable = get on their feet. Strictly speaking, should first seek a needed loan from 
ord with local banks for meeting any citizen in a disaster area can his local bank or other local source 
their obligations. Under this plan, get a disaster loan, if he can show of financing. If the private lender 
the SBA will participate with a that his difficulties are due _pri- will not make the loan by itself. 
bank in a loan to a firm up to a marily to the flood, hurricane, or but is willing to do so if the Small 
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Business Administration agrees to 
participate in it, the businessman 
may apply for a bank-SBA partici- 
pation loan. 

If the bank will not make a loan, 
even with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration participation, the busi- 
nessman then may apply for a 
direct loan from SBA. His applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a 
letter from the bank stating that 
it is unable to make the loan. If 
the businessman’s firm is located in 
a city with a population of 200,000 
or more, his application to the 
Small Business Administration must 
be accompanied by letters from 
two banks stating that they cannot 
grant the requested loan. 


QUESTION 3 — Is it any easier 
to get a Small Business Adminis- 
tration loan if | can arrange for 
partial private financing? 


ANSWER —-If a local bank, 
which is familiar with a small firm’s 
credit record and its day-to-day 
operations, is willing to share in a 
Small Business Administration loan 
to the firm, this helps to assure the 
agency that the loan is a good risk. 
Further, since the bank has done 





WENDELL B. BARNES, SBA Administrator 


more of the necessary credit in- 
vestigation before the loan request 
is submitted to the Small Business 
Administration, the agency usually 
can process this type of application 
more quickly. 

QUESTION 4 — What are the 
maximum amounts available to 
me? 

ANSWER — The amount which 
you may borrow from the Small 
Business Administration depends 
upon how much you need to carry 


out the intended 





purpose of the 
loan. However, 
under the Small 
Business Act of 
1953, which cre- 
ated the agency, 
the largest loan 
the Small Busi- 
ness Administra- 
tion can make to 





any one borrower 
is $250,000. This 
is the maximum 
both for a direct 





agency loan and 
for the agency’s 
share of a partici 
pation loan. 


The Small Busi 
ness Administra- 
tion is authorized 
to make loans of 
more than $250,000 to groups of 
small firms which have formed a 
corporation to produce or obtain 
raw materials or supplies. In the 
case of these so-called “pool loans,” 
the maximum amount is $250,000 
multiplied by the number of small 
firms which have formed the cor- 
poration. 


QUESTION 5 — What are the 
terms of repayment on a loan? 


ANSWER — The Small Business 
Administration’s business loans gen- 
erally are repayable in regular 
installments, usually monthly, in- 
cluding interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance. 

General business loans may be 
for as long as 10 years, loans under 
the limited loan participation plan 
for a maximum of 5 years, and pool 
loans for a maximum of 20 years. 


The interest rate on the Small 
Business Administration’s direct 
business loans has been set by the 
Agency’s loan policy board at 6 
per cent per annum. In participa- 
tion loans, the private lender may 
set the rate of interest on the entire 
loan, provided it does not exceed 
6 per cent per annum. The interest 
rate on the agency’s pool loans is 
5 per cent per annum. 


QUESTION 6—Do | need gov- 


ernment contracts to be eligible 
for a loan? 


ANSWER — Not at all, although 
of course the agency does make 

















“You get quick action, normally.” 


loans to small firms which need 
working capital to carry out govern 
ment contracts. 


QUESTION 7—How long must 
1 wait, normally, for action on 
a loan? 


ANSWER — The Small Business 
Administration acts promptly on all 
applications, and in most cases a 
decision can be given within about 
However, the time 
required to process a_ particular 


three weeks. 


application depends in part upon 
the care with which the business- 
man has prepared his loan request, 
the completeness of the information 
he has furnished, and the amount 
of work necessary for the Small 
Business Administration to give full 
consideration to all elements of the 
application. 


As pointed out previously, the 
agency generally can act more 
quickly on an application for a 
participation loan than on one for 
a direct loan, since the bank pro- 
vides the Small Business Adminis- 
tration much of the necessary credit 
information. 

QUESTION 8 — How can | de- 
termine whether | qualify as a 
small business? 

ANSWER — There are two im- 
portant considerations here. First, 
as defined in the Small Business 
Act, your firm must be independ- 
ently owned and operated and not 
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HOT PROFITS FOR YOU 
| «=». - |_ WITH HOT CHOCOLATE MILK 





* ; am January-February 1958 Tie-in today with one of the biggest full-scale, na- 


tional promotions ever planned. For January and 
February, 1958, is “Hot Chocolate Milk Time,” 


HT sponsored by the American Dairy Association and 

I the Chocolate Milk Foundation. 

” Sensational sales increases of dairy-prepared choc- 
olate milk or chocolate drink are assured with a 


. barrage of advertising and publicity. 

re * oo Mj With so many new and old customers demand- 

a ing “hot dairy chocolate,” now is the time to insure 

or repeat sales. And the best way to capitalize is by 

- giving your customers the smoothest, most delicious 
chocolate milk or drink — made with Johnston 


Dairy Chocolate. After all, over 100 years of choc- 
olate experience does make a difference. 


Sponsored by the Bigen Johnston salesman has all the details on 
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dominant in its field. Second, you 
must meet the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s criteria in regard to 
dollar volume of business. In gen- 
eral, the Agency classifies a whole- 
sale concern as small if its yearly 
sales are $5,000,000 or less, and a 
retail or service trades firm as small 
if its yearly sales or receipts are 
$1,000,000 or less. 

QUESTION 9 — What sort of 
records and information will | 
need to present? 

ANSWER-In considering an ap- 
plication for either a participation 
or a direct loan, the Small Business 
Administration will want the same 
kind of information that a bank 
needs when weighing a loan re- 
quest. The Agency will want to 
know the proposed purpose of the 
loan; your financial condition; how 
you propose to repay the loan, and 
the available collateral. 

QUESTION 10— Where do | 
go to apply for an SBA loan? 
Whom do | see? 

ANSWER — 


should first . see 


As indicated, you 
your local bank 
about a bank loan, or a bank-Small 
Business Administration participa- 
tion loan. If the bank cannot extend 
the financing on its own, or in par- 
ticipation with the Small Business 
Administraton, you may then apply 
to the agency for a direct govern- 
ment loan. The local bank most 
likely can give you the address of 
the nearest of the Small Business 
Administration’s 37 field offices, 
which are located in major business 
centers across the nation. Or, if you 


live in or near a large city, you 


might check the “U. S. Govern- 
ment” section of its telephone 
directory to see if a Small Business 
Administration office is located 
there. Of course, if you prefer, you 
can obtain the address of the 
nearest field office through written 
inquiry to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 811 Vermont 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


QUESTION 11—Can I use part 
of an SBA loan to pay off a first 
mortgage against my place of 
business? Can | use a part of 
such a loan to liquidate other 
indebtedness against my busi- 
ness? 

ANSWER — In general, the SBA 


will allow the use of proceeds of 


Ave., 


one of its loans to pay off a first 
mortgage against a property only 
when the mortgage has already 
been substantially repaid and only 
a relatively small part of it remains 
due. In such cases the funds may 
be used to pay off the first mortgage 
holder and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will then take a first 
mortgage as collateral. If the pros- 
pective borrower has a first mort- 
gage on his property that has a 
long time to run and is on favorable 
terms, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will not advance funds 
to pay it off. 


Many of the business loans ap- 
proved by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration are used to pay off 
various types of indebtedness that 
the businessman has incurred. It 
is often advantageous to the bor- 
rower to consolidate all of his debt 
obligations in this manner. 


QUESTION 12 — Is it possible, 
instead of obtaining a formal 
written refusal from a bank or 
insurance company, that | can 
have a real estate broker furnish 
a letter to the effect that specific 
banks and insurance companies 
have refused to accept a mort- 
gage loan against my business 
property? 

ANSWER — No. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration requires that 
the prospective borrower first visit 
his bank of account and discuss the 
possibility of obtaining a private 
loan before he can apply for a gov- 
ernment loan. In larger cities he is 
required to try to obtain the funds 
from one other bank in addition to 
his bank of account 


QUESTION 13—How far back 
should | be required to submit 
an operating statement? 

ANSWER — Detailed 
statements covering at least three 


financial 


vears of operation are usually 
required, and in some cases the 
Small Business Administration may 
ask for 


past five years. 


QUESTION 14—Can | make 
a loan to improve my business 
structure, expand it, re-equip it 
and renovate it, or otherwise to 
make it more modern? 


statements covering the 


ANSWER — Yes. Many Small 
Business Administration loans are 


made for these purposes. Loans are 
made by the Small Business Ad 
ministration to finance business con- 
struction, conversion or expansion; 
to finance the purchase of equip- 
ment, facilities, machinery, supplies 
or materials, and to supply working 
capital. 


QUESTION 15—lf I am turned 
down by a regional office, can 
| appeal to the Washington 
headquarters office? 

ANSWER- It is not necessary to 
make such an appeal since regional 
offices, while they have authority 
to approve the smaller Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans, do not 
have authority to decline them 
they can only recommend to the 
Administrator in Washington that 
they be declined. Such loans are 
always reviewed in Washington. 
When a loan application is declined 
by the Washington office, the 
businessman may appeal for re- 
consideration if he can show that 
he can successfully overcome the 
objections that the Small Business 
Administration had for refusing the 
loan. 


WHERE ARE THE SBA DISTRICT 
AND REGIONAL OFFICES 
LOCATED? 


Small Business Administration 
Field Offices 


(Regional Offices in Italics) 


Boston 9, Massachusetts—131 State St. 

New York 4, New York—42 Broadway. 

Hartford, Connecticut—70 Arch St. 

Syracuse, New York — Chimes Building, 
500 S. Salina St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania—1015 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania—Fulton Build- 
ing, 107 6th St. 

Richmond 20, Virginia—900 N. Lombardy 
St. 

Baltimore, Maryland—307 Calvert Bldg., 
Fayette and St. Paul Sts. 

Charleston, West Virginia—Davidson Bldg., 
910 Quarrier St. 

Charlotte, North Carolina — 1116 Inde- 
pendence Bldg., 102 W. Trade St. 

Clarksburg, West Virginia—227 West Pike 
St. 

Columbia, South Carolina—1401 Hamp- 
ton St. 

Atlanta 3, Georgia—90 Fairlie St., N. W. 

Birmingham, Alabama—704 N. 22nd St. 

Memphis, Tennessee—732 Falls Bldg., 22 
N. Front St. 

Miami 32, Florida—310 Pacific Bldg., 327 
N. E. Ist Ave. 

San Juan 18, Puerto Rico—Rm. 7, Chamber 
of Commerce, 100 Tetuan St. 

Knoxville, Tennessee—315 Empire Bldg., 
624 Market St., S. W. 
Nashville, T Chamb 
merce, 226 7th Ave., No. 


(Please Turn to Page 126) 
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wise bottlers will 
TAKE A TIP FROM A TREND 


Get set for steadily increasing sales in larger glass bottles. Larger 
container sales—considered principally a super-market item—are 
now going into home deliveries! Witness this quote from Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute’s recent bulletin: (referring to 
Chicago market) “Unofficial industry estimates indicate that as 
much as 58% of home delivered milk is now in gallons”... and... 
(referring to Detroit) “There seems to be no question but what 
half-gallon glass is going big in home delivery.” 

Lamb Glass Bottles, long known as first quality containers, are 
at their finest in these jumbo sizes — oblong or square half gal- 
lons and round or square gallons (your choice of several wire 
handles). With Lamb’s carefully applied ACL design you can 
“claim your own” as well as promote allied products on these 
large size spaces that take your message right into the home. 
Free news mats available to users of large size bottles. Write for 
more information! 


THE LL AMMB ciass COMPANY 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Sales of one-half gallon and 
gallon glass bottles 








DRINK MORI 
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4. Cent Drop 
Marks Flash Price War 


In Southern Florida 


Fundamental Issues Raised 
¢ Store Differentials 


¢ Supermarket Pricing 


¢ Store vs. Home Delivery 


MILK WAR which sent re- 
tail prices in supermarkets down 
as low as half the normal price ot 
milk flared for a 
South 
Florida area surrounding Miami be- 
fore ending abruptly December 6. 


home-delivered 


little over a week in the 


announced ex- 
planation for the outbreak of the 
price-cutting nor for its cessation. 
Some sources in the milk industry, 
however, expressed the belief the 
“truce” might not be permanent 


There was no 


and that price-cutting might re- 
develop at any time. 


It appeared that a long-standing 
campaign by grocers for a differ- 
ential between store purchases and 
home-delivered prices on milk was 
behind the bargain prices offered 
by the store. Virtually all grocers 
of any size, including chain stores, 
large independents and the major 
group-purchasing organizations, en- 
tered into the price war in varying 
degrees. From the usual price of 
27 cents for pasteurized and 28 
cents for homogenized milk, most 
of the chains cut prices four cents 
a quart. One large independent 
supermarket, Shell’s, offered two- 
quart cartons for 28 cents. 


By EDWARD G. DICKINSON 


Grocers in the area have con- 
tended they should be allowed a 
price for milk 
them to sell 


which 
milk 


around 3 cents a quart less than 


wholesale 
would permit 
the prices charged by dairies for 
home-delivered milk, and still make 
a small profit. 


Area Under Federal Order 
Milk distributors, on the other 
hand, contend there is no way to 
do this without losing money since 
the area is under a federal market- 
ing agreement which fixes the price 
of milk paid by the distributor to 
the producer at $7 a 
weight for fluid milk. 


hundred- 


One independent dairyman said 
“we're caught in a squeeze” and 
added that continuation of the price 
war or a resumption of it could be 
perilous to the independent distrib- 
utor. The price-cutting was not in 
effect long enough to obtain a pre- 
cise picture of how the public 
would react, but dairies were fear- 
ful that the bargain store prices 
would result in wholesale cancella- 
tion of home-delivery orders. Many 
customers reduced their home de- 
livery orders, to take advantage of 
the supermarket prices, but few of 


them cancelled home delivery en- 
tirely. 

Loss of the home delivery market 
would mean, one source pointed 
out, that grocers would gain con- 
trol over the market and 
could dictate wholesale prices 
which in 


retail 


mean such 
losses to the distributors that they, 
particularly the 
might be forced out of business. 


turn would 


independents, 


Since the Florida Milk Commis- 
sion with its price-fixing powers was 
voted from the four-county area of 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach and 
Monroe counties, the dairy industry 
has operated under a federal mark 
eting agreement which fixes the 
price paid to the producer under 
a pact extending to February, 1959. 
This price could be modified only 
after petition and public hearing. 

The position of the grocers as 
expressed by Bernard Stevens, op- 
erator of independent supermarkets 
in the Miami area, is that “there 
will be no stability in the milk 
situation” until something is done 
about the “economically unsound” 
condition of stores charging the 
same retail prices as dairies get for 
home deliveries. 
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Cafeteria managers, too, prefer CAN 








... because they save refrigerator space, 


minimize “‘clutter,’’ lower clean-up costs! 


Canco cartons help the cafeteria manager make his lunchroom more 


attractive, more efficient. ‘Their compact, flat-top design helps to con- 


serve valuable refrigerator space. Because they’re disposable, there are 


no empties to collect, store, and return—thereby lowering his labor costs. 


What's more, cafeteria patrons prefer Canco cartons—in all of the 


popular sizes. For this basically superior container is much easier to open, 


yrovides ‘controlled pouring,” is sturdy, sanitary, handsome. That’s why 
| ; ) 


it's everybody’s favorite—factory workers, teachers, vendors, children. 


To help you sell... Asa service 
to its customers, Canco sponsors the 
top-rated TV show, “Douglas Edwards 
With The News,’ every other Friday 
night on CBS-TV. On one of the forth- 
coming shows both Canco commercials 
will be of interest to dairymen. One 


January, 1958 


will point out to the show’s millions of 
viewers the many advantages of Canco 
cartons for home delivery. The other 
will feature Canco’s half-pint and 
third-quart cartons for schools, cafe- 
terias, restaurants, vending machines. 


Be sure to watch! 


milk cartons 






THE PREFERRED CARTON 
.-» KNOWN BY 
THE FAMOUS CANCO OVAL 





AMERICAN 
CAN & 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK «¢ CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


4] 
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Cottage Cheese 
Sanitation 
Practices 


By JOHN G. SCHAFER 


HERE IS AN unmistakable surge of interest 
in cottage cheese taking place across the nation. 
It is characterized in the plant by the creation of 
separate and distinct facilities and equipment for 
producing top quality merchandise. It is character- 
ized on the street by new, colorful packages and 
strong advertising support. It is characterized among 


customers by a sharply increased per capita con- 





sumption that reached 4.9 pounds in 1956, a gain 


of almost a full pound in four years. 


All of these aspects of the cottage cheese ren- 
aissance are impressive. However, the special pro- 
cessing rooms reserved for cottage cheese alone 
either under construction or just completed that we 
have encountered in plant after plant is the most 
spectacular indication of the new position that cot- 


tage cheese is assuming. 


The investment of substantial sums of money 
in order to create a proper environment for the manu- 
facture of cottage cheese is a clear recognition of 
the care and attention that the production of a good 
quality cheese requires. Temperature control, filtered 
air, magnificent equipment, facilities for handling 
cultures are some of the features that are being built 
into the new cottage cheese processing rooms. Im- 
plicit in all of these arrangements is an acknowledge- 
ment of the supreme importance of sanitation. In 
view of the crucial nature of sanitation, and in view 
of the steps being taken to produce a top quality 
cheese, this is an appropriate time to review the 
fundamental elements in cottage cheese sanitation. 
—EDITOR. 

This review was compiled by John G. Schafer, 
Seco Chemicals Inc., Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Schafer 
writes: 

Vats of cheese set by either the “long” or 
“short” set methods offer excellent incubation tem- 
peratures for any of the contaminating organisms 
which may be present. The usual mode of entrance 
is from raw milk with high thermoduric or thermo- 
cleaned and _ sanitized 


philic counts, improperly 


equipment, improper pasteurization and procedures, 


Colorful packages and well 
integrated advertising pro- 
grams are outstanding char- 
acteristics cf the new import- 
ance accorded cottage cheese. 
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Channel-Type Dispenser Can 


Stainless Stee! Cream Can 


lle 
— . for Coffee Vending Machines 
- 7 . 


N 


Tinned Steel 
Clip type 
Stainless Steel Cup-Type 
Dispenser Can 


° Stacking-Type Umbrella Cover 
Ls 


Tinned Stee! Cup-Type The life of a milk can depends on the serviceability of its 
Dispenser Can bottom. Superior cans, with reinforced, indestructible 
bottoms, integrally welded to the one piece cylinder, do not 
develop leaks under the roughest treatment. Light weight, 

seamless and solderless, Superior cans are glass smooth, 
assuring easiest cleaning and handling. Reinforced breast 
hoop adds extra strength and prevents denting. Umbrella 
covers make stacking easy. 





JOHN Woop COMPANY 


Superior Metalware Division « St. Paul, Minn. 


WIRE CRATES for paper and glass bottles * DISPENSER CANS 

MILK CANS * ICE CREAM CANS * HARDENING BASKETS 

HOODED and OPEN PAILS * STRAINERS 

Metalware for the Dairy Industry and Waste Receptacles 
e@eeeeveeeeoevneeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee 
Haverly Equipment Division «+ Royersford, Pa. 

Farm Bulk Milk Coolers 
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Plant Facilities created especially for the manu- 

facture of cottage cheese are becoming increas- 

ingly evident. Processing rooms shown here have 

temperature controls, filtered air and specialized 
equipment. 


poor working conditions, and contamination from 
starter cultures or coagulators. 

Fillers and other packaging equipment and cans 
for dry curd and cream often are overlooked for 
milkstone. Vats present a special cleaning problem 
because of the protein film baked on their surfaces 
during cooking of the curd. This film cannot be 
removed with acid cleaners since the protein is not 
soluble in acids. The use of alkaline cleaners is 
found to be more effective than acid cleaners. 

Another aid in eliminating the protein films has 
been the addition of 100 to 200 ppm chlorine solu- 
tions to the alkaline cleaners or the direct applica- 
tion of chlorine solutions to the affected surfaces (4). 
Then too, the use of the newer chlorinated alkaline 


cleaning compounds is highly recommended. 


Haskell (8) stresses the importance of broken 


seams in equipment, rough joints in milk piping, 



































improperly trained personnel, and exposure to in- 
sects and rodents as important sources of bacterial 


contamination. 


Since most of the cooking of the curd occurs at 
about 120° F. and a pH of 4.55 to 4.6 is reached, 
most of the coliforms are eliminated, the enzyme 
activity of the organisms is slowed down, and most 
of the remainder of the population is affected. How- 
ever, the washing operation can cause a substantial 
increase in organisms due to poor initial quality of 
the supply, poor transfer pipes, or dirty strainers on 
the water pipes. It is, therefore, evident that a large 
variety of organisms is indeed possible and that every 
precaution must be taken to protect the cheese dur- 


ing the important steps of cooking and washing. 


Faulty Pasteurization 

Probably the most common source of contamina- 
tion can be found in faulty pasteurization of the 
milk and cream. Here again the equipment used 
for transferring the pasteurized products to the 
cheese vats must be given the most rigid care and 
inspection. Davis and Babel (3) have indicated that 
the organisms usually responsible for slime formation 
are destroyed by pasteurization. Hence the lack of 
proper sanitation represents a source of contamina- 


tion. 


From a regulatory viewpoint, Standard Methods 
(12) recommends that the total swab count of plant 
equipment shall not exceed 12.5 organisms per sq. 
in. As yet though, no official recommendation exists 
as to the tolerance of coliform, lipolytic, proteolytic, 
yeast or mold organisms, but since these types are 
capable of spoiling cottage cheese, it behooves plant 
personnel to eliminate them. 

Other studies of contamination, as indicated by 
Harmon and Smith (16), pointed out that some 
problems were encountered by air-borne contamina- 
tion especially by molds and yeasts. These same 
authors noted that starters and coagulators have 
also been found to contribute to the source of con- 
tamination. However, they stated that as starters 
ripen to an acidity of 0.83 per cent, the pH was low 
enough to retard the development of most of the 
bacteria. The problem with coagulators can be over- 
come by avoiding the use of unsterile glassware and 
by not returning unused portions to the original 
container. 

Harmon et al (5) found that many factors were 
responsible for the keeping quality of the cheese. 
Among those found included wide ranges of temper- 
atures encountered in retail store cabinets. The 
authors noted that at temperatures of 50° F. cheese 
had a shelf-life of 5 to 16 days, while cheese stored 
at a temperature of 42° had a shelf-life range of 


6 to 23 days. It was interesting to note that many 
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Planning a conversion campaign. John Smith, regional sales representative of Vitex Laboratories, explains the special 





properties of multi-vitamin milk to Emmert Marschman (center), founder of Clover Leaf Dairy, and Mil Foellger (right), vice 
president and general manager. A silver dollar contest among route salesmen and letters to doctors and customers were the 


only means used to achieve a 73% conversion. 


CLOVER LEAF DAIRY, NEWPORT, KY., REVERSES TREND TOWARD 
WHOLESALE DELIVERIES BY INTRODUCING MULTI-VITAMIN MILK 


Reverse a trend! They did better than that. In one month the 
dairy not only added 173 new customers for home delivery 
service, but also obtained a 73% conversion to the new milk. 
Here are some of the other benefits that accrued: 50% conversion 
from creamline milk for a premium of 2c per quart; conversion 
from an uneconomical combination of both glass and paper to 
paper only. 

Considering the very small outlay for promotion, Clover 
Leaf’s success must be attributed to the fine effort on the part 
of the routemen and to the fact that multi-vitamin milk is 
currently the hottest item in the dairy business. It enjoys great 
customer acceptance. You can accomplish the same results 
by letting us work with you. Why not write us now for full 
information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES 


A Division of NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. * Richmond, Calif. 


Pioneer Producers of a Complete Line of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 
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These are the Vitex 
concentrates that make 
multi-vitamin milk 


e Vitex A-D ... Natural vitamins 
A and D 


Combined with 


e Nopco Multi-Mix No. 2... 
Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, iron 
and iodine 


All Vitex ingredients are test- 
ed for purity—tested and re- 
tested for potency 


Every lot of Vitex vitamin concen- 
trate is certified for its potency by 
assay reports available to all 
sanitarians. 


Vitex Provides Assurance 
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Per Capita Consumption of Cottage Cheese 
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The spectacular nature of 
the growth of cottage 
cheese consumption shows 
up dramatically on this 





chart. Note the accelerated 
pace of the last two years. 
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of the market clerks interviewed concerning proper 
cabinet temperatures were of the opinion that 50 


F. was adequate. 


Another factor noted was that there seemed to 
be some correlation between pH changes and or- 
ganoleptic deterioration. Workers (5, 6) found that 
in general a slight decrease in pH occurred during 
holding until spoilage. The pH ranges varied from 
4.50 to 5.28 with surface slime being common 
throughout the pH range. Parker (11) reported that 
the slime problem might be controlled by maintain- 
ing the pH below 5.00. Some mention was also made 
of the antagonism relation between groups of or- 
ganisms as being responsible for a decrease in 


populations (6). 


Hypochlorites Widely Used 

From a chemical sanitizing standpoint, the hypo- 
chlorites are more universally used than any other 
method for controlling those organisms responsible 
for slimy conditions. Collins (2) reported that a 3 
ppm of residual chlorine destroyed some of the 
organisms responsible for the slimy conditions. He 
further stated the bactericidal efficiency of chlorine 
solutions decreased as the pH increased from 6.0 
to 10.0 and as the temperature increased. Elliker (4) 
found that a 5-10 ppm chlorine solution was effective 
in inhibiting bacterial growth. Investigators (4, 7) 
cautioned that over-chlorination must be avoided 
since the cation of the chlorine compound may react 
with the curd to form a soft gelatinous surface. 
These residuals of course refer to concentrations to 
be used in wash or rinse waters. Then too, all are 


agreed that the chlorine must be added to the water 


1932 1937 1942 1947 1952 1956 


before adding the water to the cheese. The longer 
the contact period between chlorine and water, the 
better, and equipment chlorination should be at 
200 ppm. 


Ways and Means 

Harmon (7) further suggests the acidification of 
water to pH 6.6—6.7 when reconstituting powder and 
to a pH of 6.0 for plant water. The use of food 
grade phosphoric or citric acid is recommended. 

Marquardt (9) reported that addition of 7.5 ppm 
of available active iodine to the final wash wate 
inhibited or retarded those organisms which are 
responsible for a slimy surface. Harmon (7) found 
that iodophors produce a low pH and are fast acting 
but at effective levels in wash water they leave a 
halogen flavor and there is the problem of iodine 
combining with the curd. 

Brunner and Mallmann (1) report that by using 
a 1% solution of dihydroacetic acid and its sodium 
salt as a wet soak for wrappers or as a dip for butter 
or cheese cartons, practically total elimination of 
surface growth of molds is accomplished during 
storage of these products. 

Further these authors feel that a 1 to 2% solu 
tion of DHA-S can be used to great advantage as 
a post cleaning rinse or spray for dairy plant equip 
ment and walls. Since there is a toxicity factor in- 
herent in the use of DHA-S in food products, tests 
were run to determine if these low levels would be 
satisfactory for use in the food industry. Indications 
at present seem to permit 1 to 2% levels without 
toxic effects. 

(Please Turn to Page 101) 
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Only offers 
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single responsibility” 


for bottle caps and filling machinery 


Your bottling line is in the best of hands when vou deal with Crown as your 
supplier of milk caps and filling machinery. Only Crown provides 
service that covers both caps and fillers. Only Crown has the facilities 
and experienced organization that make such complete service possible. 


P-38 Dacro Caps Cemac Milk Fillers 


* The P-38 Dacro capping system is adaptable to all * The Cemac Milk Fillers will handle all types of 


, 
ng 


1) 


ter makes of fillers. cap feeds. 
of e@ Saves 15c or more per 1,000 over larger caps. e Speeds as high as 160 quarts per minute. 
ns e Less than 8 minutes downtime per 8 hour run. e@ Simple three - piece filling valve. 
e@ Eliminates hooders, cap makers, feeding devices. e Handles all sizes and styles of bottles. Special equip- 


e Reduces bottle breakage 60% to 70% compared ment for half gallons and gallons. 
with double capping operation. 


- CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., Baltimore 3, Maryland 


ut | CLOSURES *« CONTAINERS * MACHINERY 
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NEW and BEAUTIFUL. This 
truck should last 10 years 
and earn money for its 
owner. It represents 25% 
of the fluid milk industry’s 
capital investment. It 
should get the attention it 
deserves. 








Hidden Profits 


In Your 


Truck Fleet Costs 


By ROBERT P. BOWLER 


Savings as high as a cent a 
quart were recorded when good 
management practices were 
applied to the truck fleet. 





You, TRANSPORTATION department could 
very well be the “goose that lays the golden eggs” 
by decreasing operating costs $1,000 per route. 
Transportation, which represents in the neighbor- 
hood of 25% of the capital investment, often receives 
little of the management attention it deserves. Yet 
transportation, properly controlled, can pay substan- 
tial dividends. 

Why does one retail operation cost $8.00 to 
$9.00 per truck day while another like operation 
costs $5.00 to $6.00 per truck day? This amounts 
to a difference for each route for one year of $1,095. 
Proper control over ten routes could effect a saving 
of $10,950 per year. This would compare to an 
increase in sales volume of $547,500, assuming 
2% as the net profit. Regardless of what net profit 
figure is used, the potential savings in the transpor- 
tation department through controlled maintenance 


and delivery add up to a whale of a lot of milk. 


Some years ago a transportation consultant 
pointed out to a dairy owner how $7,000 could be 


saved yearly in only one operation of the transporta- 
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tion system. The answer “So what’s $7,000?” was 
not distinguished for its common sense. Fortunately 
the general feeling is to regard $7,000 as a lot of 
money. When profits are healthy, there is no 
guarantee that they will always remain so. Good 
profits should not imply a license to disregard any 


area where expenses can be reduced. 


Here are some ways that attention to the trans- 
portation department can put black ink in the ledger. 


Unintelligent maintenance can be a costly affair. 
One company in need of engine work for a tractor 
received a quotation of $1,200 to replace the engine. 
When the quotation was discussed with an auto- 
motive engineer it was pointed out that the necessary 
tests had not been performed to determine whether 
a replacement engine was the answer. Following 
instructions, complete engine tests, which took only 
a few minutes, were performed. The tests indicated 
that a replacement engine was not necessary. The 
original engine was rebuilt for $168, a difference of 
$1,032 over the original quotation. This situation 
developed due to an assumption that an engine with 
“x” number of miles should be replaced. In replacing 
an expensive truck unit such as an engine, assump- 
tions should never play a part. Tests have been 
devised to give an accurate analysis of the trouble 


and should be a standard procedure. 


Engine Replacement Often Unwarranted 

A dairy operator, in discussing his high cost 
of operation, mentioned specifically the short life 
of his engines. Investigation turned up the fact that 
the engines were being replaced when the one com- 
pression reading taken was low. No other tests were 
performed. Experience indicates in this operation 
that four out of five of the engines were replaced 
unnecessarily and that overhauling the valves was 
the economical answer in most cases. Replacing ex- 
pensive engines unnecessarily, due to a lack of auto- 
motive knowledge, can increase the demand for 
red ink. 


The story of the fellow who built a boat in 
his basement and then couldn’t get it out when 
completed is an old one, but it has its parallel in 
the transportation field. A few years ago three retail 
trucks were delivered all shiny in their new paint 
and sparkling letters. It was discovered with a mild 
shock that they would not fit through the garage 
door. Luckily this had been anticipated and a maxi- 
mum unloaded over-all height of the vehicles was 
specifically mentioned in the original request to the 
manufacturer. In drawing up the final quotation, 
the manufacturer inadvertently overlooked this con- 
dition. A little thought by the fleet operator saved 
the day plus hundreds of dollars for his company. 


Operating a successful dairy is a full time job 
and it follows that top management’s time is devoted 
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BATTERIES — systematic attention made 

easy by simple but effective facilities pro- 

longs life and keeps money in the till. 

This set-up is at Abbotts Dairies in 
Philadelphia. 





2 ——= t s&s = ; 
GENERATORS—generators can be repaired 
in the shop by a mechanic who knows his 
business as Vincent Delia of Gramercy 
Farms in Brooklyn demonstrates. 





TIRES—costs go up fast when a wall is 

broken on a new one. This tire, broken 

against a curb, is ready for the junk heap 
after 1500 miles. 
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Gasoline loss can be reduced effectively by 
simply keeping track of the meter. Here 
Frank Buccolo fills a truck at Gramercy 
Farms. A mirror enables him to read the 
meter while pumping. When the tank is 
full he records the amount on a daily gas 
chart (above right). Amount of gas pumped 
during the day must balance out against 
morning and evening meter readings. At 
bottom right, James Malone who is asso- 
ciated with the author, points to the mirror 
attached to the gas pump. 


primarily to the production and sale of the various 
products. Transportation is usually somewhat in the 
background. One milk truck buyer, in checking the 
quotations for forty new retail trucks, discovered 
that by specifying a standard transmission, forty 
dollars could be saved for each vehicle for a total 
over-all saving of $1,600. Here again, there was no 
need for guesswork —there are sound engineering 
principles available to determine the proper size 
truck, engine, transmission, tires, etc. Let’s see just 


what the $40 saving on the light transmissions led to. 


Three years after the forty vehicles went into 


service, a transportation engineer made a study of 





A check list that will help you determine 
the efficiency of your fleet operation has 
been prepared by R. P. Bowler Associates, 
Inc., transportation consultants. This ques- 
tionnaire can be obtained free of charge 
by writing to Mr. Bowler at 2279 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, East Meadow, L. I., N. Y. 











the operation and questioned the garage foreman 
as to why one vehicle had two transmissions in two 
months. The foreman advised that the fleet averaged 
a new transmission every three months—or the 
astounding total of 160 transmission replacements a 
year! By specifying light duty transmissions and 
saving $1600 on the original cost, the eventual result 
was a yearly increase in cost of $16,000 not including 
the time spent on breakdowns on the road. How 
high would a stack of milk bottles reach that would 
yield a yearly profit of $16,000? After the operation 
was studied, the proper heavy duty transmission 
was installed and the excessive expense eliminated. 
Why was this unnecessary expense allowed to grow? 
Frankly, there doesn’t appear to be any logical ex- 
planation for expenses of this type and others which 
are in many instances allowed to continue inde- 
finitely. 

Perhaps the Buckingham Palace story might be 
the answer. For many years an official of the palace 
noticed that two guards were posted at each door 
in a corridor with a third guard in between, appar- 


(Please Turn to Page 100) 
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bur carton is the public expression of the quality your plant produces. It protects both product and i) © 
ofits, or should. Each month, more and more dairies switch to Dairypak cartons. May we tell you why? auty 


CLEVELAND 26, OHIO 














Profit Sharing Suits Dismissed 


UITS against the Kaukauna 
S Dairy Company in Wis- 

consin by twenty-one 
former employees, to recover 
amounts claimed by them to 
have been credited to their ac- 
counts in a profit sharing trust, 
created by the dairy company, 
were dismissed by the state 
Supreme Court on June 26th. 


This profit sharing trust had 
been formed for retirement and 
other employee benefits. At that 
time a trust agreement had been 
executed by the company with 
three individual employees as 
trustees. Contributions were 
made entirely by the company 
to the trustees who allocated 
the amounts contributed to the 
accounts of the participating 
employees. 


Several years later the em- 
ployees were organized by the 
General Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployees Union. At that time a 
collective bargaining agreement 
was made by the company with 
the union and the company 
agreed to an amendment of this 
trust agreement providing for 
the payment by the trustees to 
the participants in this trust of 
their respective shares. 


In its dismissal of these ac- 
tions the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court said, “The company did 
not undertake by its covenant 
in the collective bargaining 
agreement of May 24, 1951, to 
itself pay to any of these em- 
ployees the amount credited to 
their accounts with the trust as 
of June 30, 1950. 


“Instead the covenant of the 
company was to amend the trust 


ON THE LEGAL SIDE 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


so as to provide ‘for the pay- 
ment to them of their respective 
shares’ as of such date ‘un- 
reduced by any forfeiture pro- 
vision’ of the trust. 


“Such language is capable of 
no other reasonable interpreta- 
tion than that the payment of 
such trust shares to the em- 
ployees entitled thereto under 
such covenant was to be made 
from the trust and not by the 
company.” 





Baeten v. Kaukauna Dairy Co., 32 
lab. Cas. 70,837, Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, June 26, 1957. 


DISCRIMINATORY 
ORDINANCE 


N OKLAHOMA an ordinance 
was adopted in one of the 

cities of that state that, “No 
person who does not now have 
approval for the production and 
sale of certified raw and/or 
Grade A raw milk shall be per- 
mitted hereinafter to sell Grade 
A raw milk.” 


When a farmer in a nearby 
town applied for a license to 
sell Grade A raw milk his ap- 
plication was refused on the 
ground that only those then 
licensed could be approved. In 
its determination that the ordin- 
ance was discriminatory and 
unenforceable in a suit brought 
by this farmer, the Oklahoma 
court said, 


“It is now established in 
this jurisdiction and under the 
authorities generally that the 
milk business is affected with a 
public interest and is subject to 
regulation, but the regulation 
must be reasonable .. . 


“It cannot be said that an 


ordinance the purpose for which 
is the safeguard of the public 
health, makes a classification 
having a fair and substantial 
relation to its object, where by 
its terms only those holding 
permits for the sale of raw milk 
are accorded the right to engage 
in such business which right is 
forbidden to all others solely on 
the ground that they did not 
have such permit at the time 
the ordinance was enacted.” 





Oklahoma City v. Poor, 298 Pac. 
2d 459, Oklahoma, June 5, 1956. 


a 
DISLOYAL EMPLOYEE 


HILE IN the employ of 
Wt Lewis Pacific Dairy- 

men’s Association, at 
Chehalis, Washington, the man- 
ager of its Olympia plant, 
“Valley Dairy,” organized a com- 
petitive company, transferred to 
it from the Association milk pur- 
chase orders for the year of two 
schools of that neighborhood 
and attempted to hire all but 
one of his employer’s staff. 


Discharged, he was sued by 
his employer for an injunction 
for what the Association termed 
a conspiracy. 


In its decision the court said, 
“A permanent injunction should 
be issued by the court restrain- 
ing and enjoining these em- 
ployees from proceeding further 
in the carrying out of the said 
conspiracy or any part thereof, 
to deprive the employer of its 
customers and from soliciting 
or selling milk to the employer’s 
customers.” 





Lewis Pacific Dairymen’s Association v. 
Turner, 314 Pac. 2d 625 Washington, 
August 22, 1957. 
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Result: Custom-made machine tools that turn out 
profit-producing innovations like Lily’s plastic overall lid! 


Here you see The Man With the Lily Plan studying a phase 
of his operation...in order to better serve yours. His trips 
to various Lily* plants are always regular, and often reward- 
ing. For, whether he comes away with an idea for a new 
product, or a new machine to make it on... 
the beneficiary is ultimately you! 

It’s Lily thoroughness in action! It leads to 
ideas like the Plastic Overall Lid shown here. 
Sturdy, colorful. economical. functional, this 


Lily idea, “Bull- 


dog Gripping”, that assures positive closure, 


innovation features a new 


holds the lid secure whether the container 
expands or contracts. Think what this lid 
can do for your special flavor cottage cheese 
promotions featuring chives, vegetables, 
salad, pineapple. fruit salad, etc. And 
imagine the impression you create when you 
combine this lid with Lily’s squat waxed 


Nestrite* container... both carrying your name and design. 
Lily made this plastic lid of Styrene so it will “ride with the 
punch”. . . travel long miles without cracking. And Lily con- 
struction assures trouble-free automatic dispensing and cap- 
ping in existing equipment. Available in sizes 

to fit either 8, 


Containers, there’s also an 8 oz. Plastic Over- 


12, or 16 oz. squat Nestrite 


all Lid that fits Lily’s new 12 and 16 oz. inter- 
mediate series containers. 

Plastic lids! 
sion products! All results of the Lily policy 


> ° ° ’ 
Premium containers! 


Preci- 
that calls for probing into each industry 
problem. There are probably a lot of ways 
Lily can benefit you. We'd like to tell you of 
a few. Write, without obligation, 
to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 
Dept. AMR-1, 122 East 42nd 
Strect, New York 17. New York 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. 
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Dangerous 
Difficult 
but 


Preventable 





HE PRESENCE of antibiotics 


in fluid milk has created a chem- 
ical additive problem of ten years 
standing. Specifically, the milk is 
contaminated when dairy cattle are 
treated for mastitis and other in- 
fections. Commercial preparations 
of penicillin and other mixtures of 
antibiotics are into the 
udder of the infected cow in order 


inserted 


to reach the site of the infection. 
When the cow is milked, consider- 
able portions of the antibiotic come 
down with the milk. Thus, indi- 
rectly, the milk supply is contam- 
inated with a drug or a chemical 
additive. This contamination may 
persist in small concentrations up 
to twelve to thirteen milkings de- 
pending upon the dosage. In re- 
cent months dosages recommended 
for treatment of cattle have risen to 
as high as 1,000,000 penicillin units 
per quarter. This is in contrast to 
concentrations recommended sev- 
eral years ago of between 25,000 
and 100,000 units per quarter. 


The manufacturer has 
been well aware of this problem in 


cheese 


past years for whenever his milk 
contained critical concentrations of 


these antibiotics the cheese fer- 


ANTIBIOTICS IN MILK 


By F. V. KOSIKOWSKI 


mentation failed to proceed satis- 
factorily. 


In a large scale survey conducted 
in 1951 by the Cornell Dairy In- 
dustry Department,’ the incidence 
of antibiotics in our fluid milk sup- 
ply of New York State was meas- 
ured. Since then similar surveys 
have been carried out by our fed- 
eral government, as well as by 
other countries. An 
analysis of these surveys conducted 


scientists in 


over the past five years leads one 
to the conclusion that the incidence 
and concentration of antibiotics in 
milk have not increased materially 
in this period. Support for this in- 


F. V. Kosikowski, author of this 
article, is a professor of dairy 


industry, Cornell University, © 


Ithaca, New York. Here he starts 
a disc assay test for anti- 
biotics in milk. 


terpretation is 
from the following information. 
Surveys of New York State,’ Eng- 
land,* and Canada,’ in 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, showed milks with peni- 


apparent in part 


cillin concentrations above 0.1 units 
per ml. of penicillin were 0.3 per 
cent, 0.5 per cent, and 0.45 per 
cent respectively of the total test 
samples. Using still another com- 
parison, the incidence of antibiotics 
in approximately 2,000 New York 
State pasteurized milks, tested in 
1951' was 6 while in 


per cent, 


1956, five years later, the United 
States Federal Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration study‘ on 1,700 sam- 
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This is what the housewife sees... 
Which one is truly instant... ? 


These are photos of actual samples of differences of 


the instant-ability of commercial nonfat milk powders. THE BLAW-KNOX INSTANTIZER 
When it comes to processing instant milk there is truly a difference between solubility 
and dispersability. Consumers want flavorful powder that disperses readily and 
completely. Many nonfat milk powders dissolve instantly but lay as sludge on the 
bottom of the glass, others will never completely dissolve. Now, with the advanced 
Rlaw-Knox Instantizer, you can produce a superior product that disperses instantly 
anu completely with no settling out. (Photo at right) 

Blaw-Knox research has proved that there is a delicate process balance required 
to obtain full flavor combined with dispersability. Dispersability is related to moisture 
pickup and after-drying time. Flavor is affected by time and temperature. Final 
flavor of an instantized product is affected by three things. 


@ MOISTURE PICKUP 

Held to less than 1% with the Blaw-Knox Instantizer. 
@ TIME AND TEMPERATURE OF PRODUCT EXPOSURE 

Only seconds at less than 120° F. with the Blaw-Knox Instantizer. 
@ LENGTH OF AFTER-DRYING TIME 

Less than one minute with the Blaw-Knox Instantizer. 


A processor must also be aware of the durability characteristics of the instantized 
powder to assure a full package on the grocer’s shelves. Powder processed with the 
Blaw-Knox Instantizer approaches the ultimate in holding the delicate relationship 
between temperature, moisture pickup, flavor retention, and powder durability. 


Full size Instantizing equipment in the Blaw-Knox Laboratory is ready for a test 
run of your product. You are cordially invited to send us a small quantity of your 
powder and witness a trial run. No obligation, of course. You will see a very simple, 
uncomplicated machine, easy to maintain. The results will speak for themselves. 


STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


| BLAW-KNOX COMPANY © EvAPORATONS 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


@ INSTANTIZERS 


MORA, MINNESOTA © AUXILIARIES 
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ples obtained countrywide listed 5.9 


per cent with positive indication of 
The 


antibiotics on the positive milks was 


antibiotics. concentration of 
from .05-.5 units per ml. in the Cor- 
nell study’ and from .03 to .55 units 
per ml. in the Federal study.’ Peni- 
cillin predominated and appears to 
be the antibiotic giving the most 
trouble. Apparently then, it is not 
that there are more antibiotics in 
milk, but 


aware of their presence. 


that we are now more 


Public Health Concern 

In official circles a growing con- 
cern about the presence of these 
antibiotics in our milk supply is 
apparent. This is a logical and 
necessary reaction to the accumu- 
lating evidence that our milk con- 
tains drugs, perhaps in small quan- 
tities, but nevertheless present in 
a food destined for human con- 
milk with levels 
of 0.1 unit penicillin per ml. milk 
or higher, the resulting cheese is 
usually inferior in quality, but in 
the realm of public health it is not 
so easy to measure the effects of 
the presence of small quantities of 
antibiotics in As a result, 
the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration asked a number of medical 


sumption. From 


foods. 


experts for their opinion on the 
public health implications of the 
present situation. Though largely 
discounting any immediate serious 
public health problem, these ex- 
perts unanimous in 
agreeing that a person who is al- 
ready highly sensitized to penicillin 


were almost 


and other antibiotics may receive 
through the medium of antibiotic- 
contaminated milk mild to severe 
allergic reactions. Growing public 
opinion also has begun to manifest 





A possible simple field kit for 
antibiotic testing of milk. It 

is a disposable petri dish 
containing agar, seeded with 
test organism sealed in aluminum 
pouch under high vacuum. 


itself strongly against any condi- 
tion which will lead milk to become 
a catch-all for various chemicals. 

The problem facing the dairy 
industry is clearly evident, but not 
so are the practical remedies. Any 
program for correcting the prob- 
with difficulties of 
The system 
whereby penicillin and other anti- 


lem is faced 


a great magnitude. 
into the 
udder by the veterinarian and the 
farmer alike is deeply 


biotics are introduced 
ingrained 
in the over-all pattern of dairy 
cattle 
be very 


management and it would 


difficult 


immediate change whereby the re- 


to imagine any 


sponsibility for treating cattle for 
mastitis using antibiotics would be 
placed in the hands of the veter- 
Also, a milk 
ducer at best is very reluctant to 
milk after the first 
milking. Many conscientious farm- 
ers will withhold milk from treated 
cows from the general supply after 


inarians alone. pro- 


throw away 


the first or second milking, but gen- 
erally thereafter the milkings are 
incorporated in the milk supply 
destined for market. This is in con- 


flict with the Federal Food and 





The disc assay plates after 
completion of test on milk. Discs 
1 and 2 show milks without 
antibiotics. Discs 3 through 

8 show antibiotics in milk ranging 
from 0.1 to 5 1.U. per ml. 





Drug regulation which states that 
milk 


antibiotics should be withheld for 


from animals treated with 
at least 72 hours after the last ad- 


ministration of the drug. Even 
those producers who wish to fol- 
low this rule, however, and do so, 
may be using commercial prepara- 
tions with such large concentrations 
of the antibiotics that even a 72- 
hour period would be insufficient to 
provide milk free from antibiotics. 
The availability of penicillin prep- 
arations with extremely high con- 
centrations has prompted a pro- 
posal for new federal ruling limit- 
ing the individual dosages of peni- 
cillin to 100,000 units. 


Another problem is apparent 
in the lack of a quick detection 
method for antibiotics in milk. At 
present, the standard disc assay 
test used in many laboratories will 
give good results within four to 
six hours, but for quick deck test- 
ing, this is too long. The disc assay 
test is fundamentally sound, but 
certain inherent dangers exist in its 
interpretation, such as false zoning. 
The latter condition is one whereby 
a zone occurs indicating the pres- 
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For free copies of wildlife scenes, write Kieckhefer-Eddy Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Camden, New Jersey 


Our farefok service to you 


begins in the forest... 


From these managed tree farms comes wood ideal for making 
food board ... which in turn is converted into strong, dependable 
Pure-Pak milk cartons in our 10 KE-W Pure-Pak plants across 
America. Quality control from forest to you assures uniformity 
of dimension, shape and surface... your best guarantee of smooth 
plant operation. KE-W also offers sales-building design service, 
dependable inventory control and technical assistance. Call or 
write our plant nearest you. 
PLANTS IN: Camden, New Jersey; Three Rivers, Mich.; Seymour, Indiana; 


Carpentersville, Ill.; Hastings, Nebraska; Jacksonville, Florida; Garland, 
Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; Whittier, Calif. and Vancouver, Washington 


KIECKHEFER-EDDY DIVISION 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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Brown Co. employees enjoy milk as a REFRESHMENT from one of 32 Cup-O-Matics. 


IS THIS NEW MARKET IN YOUR BACKYARD? 


CASE HISTORY: 


Selling milk as a REFRESHMENT through 
automatic, coin-operated bulk dispensers, 
24 hours per day, in local factories has 
opened up new markets for many dairy 
operators. Cup milk vending is capturing 
the REFRESHMENT market that used to 
belong exclusively to soft drinks. The new 
milk dispensers blend a choice of flavors 
right as the milk is dispensed into the paper 
cup. You will be pleasantly surprised at 
how many “non-milk drinkers” will become 
customers for your flavored milk. 


CUP- 


McCready’s Dairy of Berlin, N. H. found that a local 
industry would welcome the modern cup milk vender 
although they had steadfastly barred bottles or car- 
tons. Romeo Boulanger, owner of McCready’s, sur- 
veyed the Brown Company’s plant and found that 
32 of the new cup venders, if properly located, 
would adequately serve the 4000 employees, through- 
out the many mill buildings. 


McCready’s decided to make the investment in CUP- 
O-MATIC venders and in 5 gallon dispenser cans, 
and to set up a route through the four miles of mill 
yards. They soon found that this new account was 
buying 800 quarts per day at 40c per quart! And 
the new customer paid cash daily, cash on the barrel 
head. 


-MATIC 
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McCREADY’S DAIRY delivers 800 gqts/day in stainless steel 
5 gal. dispenser cans to CUP-O-MATICS in one industrial 
plant. 
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DOES IT PAY ? 
Check McCready’s figures: 


800 qts/day @ $.40 = $ 320.00/day 

3200 cups @ $.007 22.40/day 
Milk per/day $ 297.60 

250 days/year $74,400.00/year 


Investment — venders — $30,000.00 
Depreciation 5 yrs — $ 6,000.00 
Investment — cans, 150 — $ 4,500.00 (ss @$30) 


Depreciation 5 yrs — $ 900.00 


What other dairy operation offers a return from a 
plus market of nearly $75,000 per year, on a total 
investment of less than $35,000 and a depreciation 
of less than $7,000 per year? This all from one 
route, one “customer”, an industrial plant. 


CALL TODAY 
NA 2-8407 









FOODCO 




















ROMEO BOULANGER, owner of McCREADY’S, 


problems here! 





WHAT SHOULD YOU DO ? 


First, ask yourself, “Why not sell them milk at work? 
Why not get some of the tremendous refreshment 
market for my milk business by vending flavored 
cup milk?” 


Second, look around your area, at industrial plants 
employing 100 to 200 people and up and see how 
many locations there are for this new kind of milk 


service. 


Third, call us today and talk it over. Let us tell you 
how other dairymen, like McCready’s, are selling 
milk in industrial plants through the completely 
modern coin-operated CUP-O-MATIC flavor blending 
bulk dispenser. 


25 S. BEDFORD ST. 
P.O. Box 1026 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 









“cashes up” 
from a CUP-O-MATIC automatic coin changer. No credit 








ence of an antibiotic, but in actu- 
ality this zone is originating from 
another source entirely. Under nor- 
mal circumstances all raw milk 
must be heated to 180° F. for five 
minutes in order to eliminate this 
false zoning. 


Research Activities 


The general program of milk 
contamination with antibiotics is 
closely linked with technical con- 





siderations, some of which have to 
be clarified by continued research. 


Penicillinase, an enzyme which 
has the property of destroying 
penicillin, has been suggested as a 
possibility to provide antibiotic-free 
milk. No problem is involved in 
the actual mechanics of inactiva- 
tion of penicillin using this enzyme 
as it has been demonstrated very 
clearly in the laboratory that it can 
destroy penicillin. It also is not 
detrimental to the health of the in- 
dividual. However, an addition of 
penicillinase to milk would con- 
stitute a further chemical adultera- 
tion of this milk. Also, it is not so 
easy a task to decide in a few 
minutes exactly the quantity of 
penicillinase needed to inactivate 
the penicillin in a milk supply. As 
a result, the use of penicillinase is 
not now commonly advocated in 
the United States, although a 
stronger support exists for its use 
in European countries. 

Another research approach sug- 
gests itself in the incorporation of 
suitable dyes with the commercial 
antibiotic preparation. Thus, when 


the milk from treated cows receives 


along with the antibiotic some of 
the dye, the color of the milk is 
clearly evident to both the milk 
producer and to the public health 
official to indicate that it has been 
contaminated and that antibiotics 
still are present. These dyes to be 
effective must have the following 
properties. They should be non- 
irritating to the tissue of the ani- 
mals, they must be held in the 
mammary gland equally as long 








as the antibiotic, preferably they 
should be fat-soluble, and they 
should be harmless to the human. 
The federal government, as well as 
some experiment stations through- 
out the country, has been experi- 
menting with various dyes, some 
Huorescent in nature. Results have 
not been encouraging because of 
the inability of these dyes to fulfill 
the four conditions listed. A joint 
project involving the Dairy Industry 
Department and the Veterinary 
College at Cornell University on a 
harmless green dye has produced 
results which encourage some op- 
timism in this area. The work with 
this dye is not yet complete and 
the results and conclusions con- 
cerning its use must await the ter- 
mination of the study. 


Finally, from a research point 
of view, the development of a rapid 
analytical method for detecting 
antibiotics in the milk supply 
would be a significant advance. 
The problem is far from simple be- 
cause the amount of antibiotics to 
be measured quickly is very small, 
on the order of .0000001 gram of 
penicillin per ml. of milk. A test 
may be considered relatively fast 


if completed in four hours, as oc- 
curs with the standard disc assay 
test for antibiotics in milk, but cer- 
tainly no real improvement in 
rapidity is attained unless, in this 
instance, the time for testing is re- 
duced to under ten minutes. This 
time condition imposed because of 
the deck system of receiving milk 
and the rapid processing thereafter 
is the main factor which makes the 
development of the test so ex- 


a Bottle 1 shows milk before it is treated with a 
penicillin green dye preparation. Bottle 2 

shows milk after first milking from treated 

cow. Bottle 3 shows that after the sixth milking 
from treated cow, some green color 

still remains. 
by heavily colored fat particles which persist 
for long periods. 


Both dyed milks are characterized 


tremely difficult. In the Cornell 
Dairy Industry Department re- 
search under way has steered a 
course not so much in the develop- 
ment initially of a rapid test for 
antibiotics in milk but in the de- 
velopment of a very simple field 
test. The principles for such a test 
have been given careful consid- 
eration and at the moment some 
progress has been made. If the 
effectiveness of the field test pro- 
posed holds up after continued ob- 
servation, it should be possible for 
an individual to test milk on the 
farm or at a dairy plant without any 
laboratory equipment or materials 
other than the test kit. The advan- 
tages inherent in such a simple field 
test are quite evident. 


Practical Suggestions 

The research aspects are inter- 
esting and encouraging, but of nec- 
essity are long-range objectives. An 
immediate practical program which 
should take form first is directed at 
educating the farmer. Education of 
the milk producer is a well-mangled 
word in this area and the results 
from past educational forays have 
never been extremely stnking in 
eliminating the antibiotic prob- 
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Dairymen who are packaging their 
cottage cheese in Early American Sun- 
burst Penny Candy jars by Thatcher 
report. gratifying sales increases, 


Homemakers save the jars for a 
variety of uses—pipe tobacco, con- 
diments, powder puffs, candy, cotton- 
balls, ete.—in every room in the house. 
Their instant approval of the attrac- 
tive jars naturally increases their 
purchases. The clear, sparkling jars 
are easily filled on automatic or 
manual lines. 


Use Sunburst Candy jars to package 
your cottage cheese. Same jar holds 
either 12 or 16 ounces. Metal or 
polyethylene caps available. Just one 
color...noinventory problems. Send 
for complete merchandising promo- 
tion kit. You’ll be surprised at the 
increase in your sales! 
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THATCHER GLASS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elmira, New York 
DO Please send information about your 


Penny Candy Jar Cottage Cheese 
Promotion. 


O Have your representative contact us. 
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lem, but education is still a useful 
objective. 

Concurrent with any attempt to 
show the farmer the disadvantage 
in present practices of allowing 
antibiotics to contaminate our milk 
supply would be the checking of 
present milk supplies periodically 
to weed out contaminated milks 
with tests now available. These tests 
are adequate and give reliable re- 
sults even though results may not 
be obtained for several hours after 
the sampling. The time-lag dis- 
advantage is readily apparent in 
that it would not be possible for 
dairy plant personnel or for public 
health people to pick up contam- 
inated milk samples coming over 
the deck. But in past years the 
public health official, working with 
the dairy plant technician, has 
markedly improved the bacterial 
qualities of milk using the 48-hour 
standard plate count test. A similar 
result could be obtained with the 
four to six hour disc assay test. At 
least, it would be possible to know 
among the producers was 
sending in milk contaminated with 
antibiotics, and then it would be a 


who 








Blame the knife, Henry . . 
sharp Cheddar. 


. not the 


relatively easy matter for the field 
man to visit these producers and 
to correct the condition on the spot. 
This type of approach coupled with 
an ambitious educational program 
would be far effective than 
any individual educational publica- 
tion or series of lectures directed 
at the farmer. 


more 


The periodic deck testing of pro- 
ducers’ milks at a dairy plant is 
not an insurmountable task. To the 


interested public health official or 
to the plant laboratory personnel, 
it would be well to point out that 
initially, perhaps, a large number 
of the milks tested might 
either negative or very low concen- 
tration of the drug. This should 
not lead to early discouragement 
of future testing programs. Our 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration considers that the 6 per 
cent of our milk showing positive 
antibiotic reactions is of some pub- 
lic health significance; thus, any 
project destined for the elimination 
of this relatively small amount of 
milk is a well worth-while project. 


show 


The elimination of the antibiotic 
of milk will 
succeed just as long as a tolerant 
philosophy or an uninformed view 
is adopted. 
control of this problem has been 
made by Rochester, New York, 
health authorities in the initiation 


contamination 


of a testing program to eliminate 


antibiotics in the city milk supply. 
It matters little, initially, that only 


a few positive samples might have 


been observed. 


(Please Turn to Page 127) 


never 


A step forward in the 


It matters greatly 
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Get the Setf-Adjusting Pump 
story in detail. Write for Bul- 
letin 400. 


Two independent impeller vanes, each hinged to the pump shaft, 
operate similar to the governor on a steam engine. When operating at 
a high head, the relatively small volume demand on the pump permits 
the hinged impellers to swing out fully and deliver the maximum rated 


volume of fluid at that head. 


When the head is lowered, the demand becomes relatively greater on 
A the pump, as it is forced to pump an increased volume. The impeller 
vanes instantly and automatically begin to reduce the radius of their 
swing in order to bypass part of the liquid. This impeller action com- 
pensates for the increased volume and prevents overloading the motor. 


3\ 


Girton Manufacturing Co., Millville, Pa. 


~ MOTORS COST YOU LAST YEAR? 


(Due to burnout caused by overload) 


Add up the cost of replacement motors you purchased for pumps last 
year. We promise you'll be more than slightly surprised! 


Don’t continue the same expense another year—it’s needless! 


The remeay?... the Girton Self-Adjusting Pump 


* Adjusts itself to varying heads by means of a compensating impeller. 
* The motor NEVER BURNS OUT due to overload. 


* Meets 3A Sanitary Standards. 


* Available in a full range of sizes—'/, to 15HP—in both Sanitary and 


Industrial Models. 
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without more floor space 


You can increase storage capacity — 
upto 150 %—-without increasing floor 
area, when you replace cylindrical 
tanks with Pfaudler “‘rectangulars.”’ 


For example, a 1500-gallon ‘“‘rec- 
tangular”’ requires no more space 
than a 600-gallon cylindrical tank; 
a 3000-gallon “rectangular,” no 
more than a 1500-gallon cylindrical 
tank. Moreover, “‘rectangulars”’ can 
be placed side to side and walled in, 
saving the aislespace usually required 
between cylindrical tanks. Pfaudler 
“rectangulars” solve your milk stor- 
age expansion problems economically. 


In addition, you get these operating 
advantages: 


January, 1958 


Easier cleaning—no slippery, slop- 
ing sides 

Low-positioned agitator—effective 
even when the tank is partially filled 


More efficient agitation because of 
the baffling effect of the tank shape 


Accessibility —fittings easily reached 
from platform . . lower, more 
accessible manhole opening. . . less 
ceiling height needed to remove Tele- 
gage connection. 


For complete information, send 
for Bulletin No. 922, or call your 
Pfaudler Dairy Jobber. West of the 
Rockies, write or call Pfaudler Sales 
Co., San Francisco, California, or 
Portland, Oregon. 


THE PFAUDLER Co. 





DESIGN FEATURES THAT HELP 
YOU TRIM PROCESSING COSTS: 


1. Rotary seal—The simplest design on 
the market—ONE-PIECE—and only 
one-piece nylon seal slips on agitator 
shaft in a few seconds—makes a tight 
seal—cleans easily—saves time. 


2. Stream-flo agitator —Three-blade agi- 
tator coupled with one-speed motor 
gives you a standardized product in 
minutes, without foaming. 


3. No-foam inlet—Unique design elim- 
inates foaming, is much easier to clean. 


4. Air vent—Easy-to-clean  slot-type 
construction—same opening is used for 
Telegage measurements. 


5. Insulation—Side wall—3”, with 214” 
minimum over wall cooler. 


6. Manhole door—Insulated, swings in 
—then out. Disassembles in 10 seconds 
for cleaning. 


7. Wall cooler—ASME code-approved 
construction for ammonia or Freon. Per- 
formance tested and proved in hun- 
dreds of installations. 





a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. ¢ Rochester 3, New York 
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Company Success 
Depends Upon How 
Much as Well 

As How Many Things 
a Person 

Can Do 


SOME 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ORGANIZATION 


lo. MUCH do we take for 


granted in considering the men and 
women in a dairy organization? 


Imagine a milk condensing and 
canning plant whose workers could 
neither speak nor hear and whose 
supervisors and managers could not 
see. Could it operate at all? Of 
course it could. But in its arrange- 
ment and type of equipment, in its 
activity and organizational struc- 
ture, it would be like no condensery 
now in existence. For one thing, 
all means of communication would 
have to depend on the sense of 
touch. For another, the supervisors 
would have to “see” what was 
going on partly by sound and partly 
through the medium of other men 
and devices (much as a ship “sees” 
through fog with radar and through 
water with sonar). This all sounds 
fantastic but there is no doubt that 
if the need for such things existed, 


it could be met. 


To take a less extreme case, in 


plants which use handicapped 


Do You Take 


Your Employees 


For Granted ? 


By THORINGTON B. ROBERTSON, M.B.E. 


people, special arrangements have 
to be made for them. In the sec- 
tions where they work the precise 
amount and kind of activity per- 
formed is different from what it 
would be if they were fully opera- 
tive. The way the activity is par- 
celed out is also different and this, 
in turn, modifies in some degree 
the organization’s structure. 


People who have no handicaps 
whatever still have limitations in 
what they can do. Skilled plant 
men usually cannot successfully sell 
the products they make. Truck 
plant 
machinery. Salesmen seldom know 
how to repair a truck. In this age 
of work specialization and the divi- 
sion of labor among experts, a dairy 
is made up of not just one kind 
of person but of many kinds. Each 
man or woman brings special skill 
and knowledge to the group task 


mechanics cannot operate 


but each is limited in the number 
of different things he can do (in 
his ability to perform activity) and 
in how much of each thing he can 


do in a given time (in his capacity 
to perform activity). 


A cold room worker who can 
move and arrange a large number 
of cases in an hour has great 
capacity for work; one who can 
handle cases, operate a homog- 
enizer, and repair a_ refrigeration 
unit as well, has great ability to 
do work. Each member of the dairy 
team is, in effect, an agent for the 
performance of one part of the 
organization’s total activity. As such 
he provides a specific amount of 
ability combined with a_ specific 
amount of capacity. This combina- 
tion determines in part the way 
the work in the dairy is done, the 
kind and amount of it done, and 
the way it is parcelled out among 
the staff. 

The ability of a person to act on 
behalf of his company depends on 
his mental and physical make-up; 
on the fact that he has hands and 
feet and the inborn intelligence to 


use them. In addition, however, it 
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YOU NEED 
NEW 


LEAK-PROOF 
SNUG FIT 


Ri Li \ | ml 
rY4~IL/O8\N)i i iio 


ALL PLASTIC 
CONTAINERS 


PLASTI-VUE’S SNUG FIT SEAL pro- 
tects cottage cheese from spoilage . . . for 
weeks if necessary. 


PLASTI-VUE LEAK-PROOF SEAL pre- 
vents dripping and oozing . . . even under 


most rugged handling. 


PLASTI-VUE’S SANITARY PLASTIC 
CONTAINER allows a quick wipe-clean 
when other liquids are spilled on it. 





| 
Plasti-Vue Mfg. Co. 
321 So. Main St., P. O. Box 771 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 


interesting. Send me some samples today. 


NAME 


Gentlemen: Your new PLASTI-VUE containers sound 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 








STATE 





CITY eons 
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PLASTI-VUE’S PEEP-THRU LID allows cus- 
tomer to see your appetizing contents without 
opening the container. 


BUT MOST OF ALL... 
PLASTI-VUE’S GLEAMING ATTRAC. 
TIVENESS, made more colorful with your trade 
name imprinted on lid, helps your cottage cheese 
sell faster . . . building profits for you. 


Available in 8 oz., 12 oz., 16 oz. sizes. 
Plastic Lids Available For Most Paper Containers 
Jobbers Inquiries Invited. 


Test PLASTI-VUE at our ex- 
pense. Send coupon for Free 
samples .. . fill PLASTI-VUE 
container ... set it on its side 

. It Will Not Leak! Send 
for samples TODAY. 





Contact Your Local Jobber or 
PLASTI-WUE MFG. CO. 


321 So. Main Street * P. O. Box 771 * Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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“Ability” and “Capacity” Should 
Not Be Confused with 


Each Other... 


depends on his talents, education, 
acquired _ skill. 
These things define his usefulness 
in helping the other members of 
the organization to pursue their 
joint purpose. They are the things 
that permit him to act as a true 
agent, to bear a share in the divi- 
sion of labor, to perform a job. 
These faculties and skills obviously 
place limits on what he is able to 
do, thus making his ability to assist 
a specific, finite quality. 


experience, and 


Crucial Fact 

From the standpoint of group 
management, this fact is of crucial 
significance because what an en- 
tire group is able to achieve de- 
pends absolutely on what its 
several members are able to do. If 
the talents and skill required for 
certain operations cannot be found 
among the then those 
operations cannot be performed, no 
matter how pressing the purpose 
or the environment may make the 
need for them. 


members 









It is to a great extent on this 
attribute of ability that the alloca- 
tion of activity among the members 
of a dairy is based. Whether it is 
to be Joe, or May, or Bill, or Jean 
who does a particular job is deter- 
mined largely by their respective 
abilities. Thus the distribution of 
activity actually found in an or- 
ganization is never entirely acci- 
dental. Naturally, the more versatile 
a person is, the his 


abilities and the more varied can 


greater are 
be his functions. As groups become 
bigger, more intricately organized, 
and more highly specialized, how- 
ever, too much ability is no great 
asset and may become a liability. 
Thus a man accustomed to a wide 
variety of tasks in a very small 
dairy company may not be success- 
ful or happy in doing one sharply 
delimited job in a very big com- 
pany. 

Along with a man’s ability to 


perform activity goes his capacity 


“Capacity” is judged by how well a 

person does one or a few activities 

for the organization over a given 
period of time. 


“Ability” is judged by how many 
activities a person can do well in an 


organization. 


to do so. These two attributes 


which seem so very similar are 


actually quite different. 


People, even those of equal 


ability, do vary 


capacity. While talent, training, ex- 


enormously — in 


perience and acquired skills play 
their part in the latter as they do 
in the the 


case 


former, 

this 
especially the physical and mental 
strengths and endowments. To type 
one hundred words a minute, to 
deliver milk effectively hour after 
hour, to direct all phases of a multi- 
plant, inter-state dairy empire, to 


pre-eminent 


elements in are more 


think through a new accounting 
system in all its ramifications, these 
are the 
Mental 


speed and stamina are here the 


measures of capacity. 


and physical dexterity, 


important considerations. 
It is on the capacities of indi- 
viduals that the possibility of ade- 


quate and sustained group action 


depends. It is on this also that 
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ENGINEERED — 


_(arnation 


installed Mrojyonmnicer 


¢ Carnation Company installed a complete, plant-wide Mojonnier 


Model D Case Conveyor Network in their huge, new Seattle, 
Washington fresh milk and ice cream plant. In the Mojonnier auto- 
mation system, Carnation found the very latest of ideas in standard 
height and floor-type conveyors, automatic case line combiners 
and dividers, case stackers, and many other modern units... . 
everything that contributed to smooth flowing, lowest cost 
container handling inside the plant and on the loading dock. 

« At Carnation, Model D Conveyor first brings empty cases from 
the empty case storage dock to the fully automatic case divider, 


Loading dock at Carnation 
picturing driver loading 
stack of cases directly 
from the Mojonnier 

Floor Conveyor. 


View of Mojonnier 3 into 1 
Automatic Case Line Combiner, 
showing filled cases moving to 
Stacker on the dependable 
Mojonnier Model D Conveyor Chain. 
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Space-savi 
Case Line Divider, air operated, 
shown 
coming from the case 


into two lines. 


which splits the flow to various fillers. After filling they are de- 
livered to the multiple case line combiner for feeding to the stacker. 
Finally, the filled case stacks are routed to the cold room or loading 
platform, as needed. Manual case handling is held to a minimum. 


e Your handling costs, too, can be cut by Mojonnier's pioneering 
experience in designing and building conveyor units and systems. 
Call in a Mojonnier engineer now to help you with your conveyor 
problems. There is no obligation. 


Write: MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


ng Mojonnier Automatic Mojonnier Universal Case Stacker 
automatically, continuously stacking 
filled cases to desired heights, 
discharging stacks onto floor conveyors 
for cold room and loading dock. 
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many matters of efficiency and 
economy depend, for when the 
capacity of the members to do a 
required activity is great, the num- 
ber of people necessary for the 
doing of any given amount is small. 
In many dairies, as in other in- 
dustrial organizations, individual 
ability has become so _ restricted 
that capacity alone has tended to 
become the chief measure of each 
person’s usefulness. 

Each person’s ability and capa- 
city to do things has definite ex- 
tents and definite limits which are 


set, in the first place, by physical 
and mental make-up and, in the 
second, by talent and skills devel- 
oped by training and experience 
and overlaid by personal foibles, 
prejudices, likes and dislikes. These 
are all part of the person himself. 
There are two outside influences, 
however, which must also be taken 
into account. 


One of these is social custom. 
Despite the fact that the president 
of a company may have the physi- 
cal and mental make-up, the talent 
and skill, and even the desire, to 


WHAT WENT BEFORE 
The previous article in this series discussed the following points: 
1. To ensure that a dairy organization is fully adapted to its 
environment it is necessary to: 
a. Survey thoroughly all aspects of that environment and 
assess the impact of each one upon the work of the 


organization. 


b. Study the work being done on each job to ascertain how 
it conforms to the demands and opportunities of the 


environment. 


c. Align all activity to the true needs of the environment 
and eliminate everything that runs counter to those needs. 

d. Attack the environment itself to make it more suitable 
for the organization’s activity. 

e. Survey alternative environments and, if some other be 
found that is considerably better, move the entire organiza- 


tion into it. 


2. It is often the fact that changes occurring outside a dairy 
organization are not compensated for quickly enough, accu- 
rately enough, or completely enough to avoid loss of time, 


money and effort. 


3. One way to correct this is to give some person in the or- 
ganization the special task of collecting information about all 
significant facts and changes of the environment, sorting out 
and interpreting this information, and forwarding it immedi- 
ately to all those responsible for directing the work of the 


company. 


wash pipes, social convention gen- 
erally debars him from doing so. 
At each level in the scale of social 
importance the doing of certain 
tasks is discouraged in the members 
who are in that level, not by any 
inherent inability or incapacity on 
their part, but by custom and social 
usage. 

Another example of social custom 
at work is the restriction of use- 
fulness placed on workers by trade 
and professional associations. The 
rules that prevent an electrician 
from doing anything that is defined 
as carpenter's work, that prohibit 
bricklayers from laying more than 
a specified number of bricks per 
hour, or that restrict medical 
specialists to narrowly defined fields 
of practice, place on natural ability 
and capacity rigid limits which are 
very real, despite the fact that they 
are wholly arbitrary and imposed 
from without. 

All such social taboos can work 
to make the members of a dairy 
organization less versatile and less 
productive as agents. In a sense 
they serve to make them “smaller” 
members. 

The second influence which may 
affect each ability 
and capacity is his own will to 
help in the work of the group. This 
is determined 


person’s true 


primarily by the 
private purpose that motivates him 
to act with the others in the or- 
ganization. Purpose, as it exists in 
the life of each person and as it 
influences his co-operation with the 
lives and actions of others, is a 
subject whose importance justifies 
a separate article all its own. It is 
sufficient at this point to note that 
it is a major element which can 
trim down a_ person’s potential 
(Please Turn to Page 98) 








RIDAK GASKETS ... 
Made by gasket craftsmen. 
Accurately fabricated. 

Top grade pure manila paper. 
Standard .035” thicknesses 


LAFLEX GASKETS... 


Same sizes as Ridak gaskets. 


(Use Ridak numbers — specify Laflex). 
trouble spots where 


@ Recommended for 
stronger gasket is needed. 


RIDAK SUPREME QUALITY SANITARY PAPER GASKETS AND LAFLEX FIBER GASKETS 


Reference Table for Ordering New RIDAK Pump Gaskets 





GASKET GASKET SIZE EQUIPMENT USED ON 

NO. x WAUKESHA 

10BB 7Vex4h — S%ex3% | No. 10BB Pump 

25BB 9A x6 — Tx No. 25BB Pump 

25A 8 x5V2 — 614x3% | No. 25 Std. Pump 

55BB 1442x9V2 — 125@x7% No. 55, 100 and 125BB Pump 
125A | 11%ex8Ve — 97%/ex6Ve 55, 100 and 125 Std. Pump 
466A 64%4x4h — SA4x3 | No. 10 Std. Pump 


Reference Table for Ordering Gaskets for Sanitary Fittings 








Special sizes and shapes 
supplied on order — 48 
hour delivery. 

Standard sizes usually 24 
hours. 


Fitting Size and Gasket Numbers 








~ Flat Seat— Fitting Narrow Flange 


Bevel Join? Fittine Wide Fiance 


__ GASKET DESCRIPTION a _— * 2 Yo t FY . 
<a iveadeeads 7§ 1505 | 2005 | 2505 3002 4005 
Bevel Joint Fitting Standard Flange......................00 1001 1501 2001 | 2501 3001A 4002 
‘ 1502 ' 2002 ' 2502 3001 4003 








BOONVILLE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





Boonville, New York 
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ARI-KOOL 
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PY 8302) 


Haul Bigger Payloads... 
Safely... At Lower Cost 









rhea POR 
Erie Crawfard airy Cesperative Assn| 


For fast, efficient, low-cost milk handling no other truck 
tank can match the performance of Kari-Kool. Advanced 
engineering has resulted in a truck tank of greater strength 
and lighter weight. You haul bigger payloads at lower 
cost. The lower center of gravity and uniform weight 
distribution means better roadability and safer driving. The 
tank is fabricated from 18.8 stainless steel with No. 4 inside 
finish. All sheets run parallel — not around —for complete 
drainage and greater strength. It’s the best-built, 
best-engineered truck tank on the road. 


Built and backed by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of milk coolers for the dairy farm. 


January, 1958 


PIONTINGION INTER~ ESTATE MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION - 
‘ 













Be sure to look at Kari-Kool before you buy. 


<-> 


@ DARI-KOOL BULK MILK COOLERS @ DARI-KOOL CAN COOLERS 






Ce 





You Get All These “Wanted Features” 


eIn Kari-Kool’s sanitary 3-compartment 
cabinet all mechanical equipment is mounted 
off the floor. All corners are 4” diameter for 
easier cleaning. 


e All doors are flush-fitted and sealed weather 
tight with one piece, snap-on, removable 
rubber gaskets. 


© Refrigerator-type locks and hinges. 
e Automatic, electric cord reel 


e Stainless steel, insulated, removable sample 
and ice compartment. 


e Finest insulation available. 
@ Kari-Kool meets all 3A standards. 


ARI-KOO 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. 17 DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Dairies throughout the nation 








SAVE EQUIPMENT 
SAVE FLOORS 


SAVE MONEY 
and TIME 





RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED . . by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that “stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Zerk fittings are 
provided for quick grease-gun lubrication. 


STRING GUARDS .. . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


Have you received your copy? 


| Bakw 
ASK FOR ant 
| water 


NEW MANUAL 
Consult the Yellow Pages 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD 


OW NEY An 
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A"Do-It-Yourself" Attachment 
Cleans Cases, Saves Money 








MAIN WATER LINE 


The protrusion stick- 
ing up at the right is 
the heart of the sys- 
tem. A capsule, which 
it houses, feeds wet- 
ting agent into the 
water. 









I 


MAIN VALVE (> 





CONVEYOR 


——— 
A, AUTOMATIC method for washing milk cases at an operating 


cost of about 30 cents a thousand cases is in use at different dairies around 








the country. It is called the Aquadyne System. 

While operating cost is an important consideration, Joseph Grenci, 
plant superintendent at Sunrise Dairies, Hillside, New Jersey, is attracted 
even more by the fact that the system requires very little personal attention. 
Personal attention in the form of expensive labor is something that a case 
washer gets very little of in any event, because the man feeding the bottle 
washer just hasn't 
the time to keep 
checking the wa- 
ter level or the 
quantity of deter- 
gent in the case 
Under 


such conditions, a 


washer. 


case is likely to 
come out little 
cleaner than it was 
when it went in. 
Not so with the 
new method. 





Sunrise Dairies 


This is what Aquadyne looks like in operation. 


has had one of 
the new systems more than a year. Developed by the Aquadyne Corpora- 
tion, Clark, New Jersey, the package unit of Hydroblender, water lever 
switch solenoid valve, 4” gate valve and electric toggle switch is hooked 
up to case washing machines that recirculate the washing water. A capsule 
of wetting agent is blended automatically with water in the Hydroblender 
and then spread evenly over the cases coming through the washer. One 
capsule of Aquadyne placed in the Hydroblender lasts for 45,000 cases. 
This was established at the Pevely Dairy Company in St. Louis, where 
an Aquadyne System unit is in operation. 

Other results observed at the St. Louis dairy were that cases were 
washed satisfactorily; the conveyor chain was well-lubricated; the opera- 
tion was practically automatic; the cost of operation was low; and there 
was no evidence of corrosion. 

These are days of higher standards. Nothing less than a clean case 
is a clean case. The alert operator recognizes the value of cleanliness to 
his business in terms of favorable customer reaction and improved person- 
nel morale. This is the type of device that fits in with today’s more 
stringent demands of higher quality and higher speed while at the same 
time fighting off the specter of higher costs and lower profits. 
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OME MILK 
DISPENSER* 


OR 
STORAGE 
United offers both in 


your choice of 
three compact units! 


Cut home delivery costs—sell more dairy 
products! Only United offers you three such com- 
pact units for home storage or dispensing! There’s 
United’s “Refrig-N-Stor”, a complete miniature re- 
frigerator in two sizes. Cut home deliveries, yet your 
customer always has dairy products on hand. No 
more lost sales due to “run-outs”—no need to split 
your business with another dairy! You'll sell more of 
everything, since the “Refrig-N-Stor” lets your cus- 
tomer keep everything from milk to cottage cheese 


without crowding her refrigerator. 


Want more milk volume, too? Then check United’s 
“Dispense-N-Stor”, the compact home milk dispenser 
that gives your customer storage and boosts volume 


substantially. Here’s the only home milk dispenser 
that uses standard glass containers—no cans to clean 


and fill—no special equipment needed. 





* PATENT PENDING 





UNITED “DISPENSE-N-STOR”—A miniature re- 
frigerator with automatic dispenser. Small 
enough to fit in any kitchen—holds 4 1-gallon 
or 7 Y2-gallon glass containers. No complicated 
valves or mechanism—and just a touch of a 
glass dispenses milk. Only 15/2” wide x 151/2” 
high x 23/2” deep, the “Dispense-N-Stor’’ fits 
anywhere without special racks or expensive 
remodeling. Here’s the perfect way to increase 
milk volume and reduce home deliveries. 


United Refrigerator Co. 





UNITED “REFRIG-N-STOR’’—Now cut home 
deliveries—sell more of everything! Holds 4 
1-gallon glass containers; 7 2-gallon milk bot- 
tles or 9 /2-gallon cartons; 16 1-quart cartons; 
or 9 1-quart square glass bottles. Plenty of 
room for butter, cottage cheese, or other high 
profit products —gives your customer the addi- 
tional storage space she needs for reduced 
number of deliveries. Completely self-contained 
with 1/12 H.P. Tecumseh motor and refrigera- 
tion unit. 15/2” wide x 15/2” high x 23/2” deep 
—plugs into any electrical outlet. 











UNITED SUPER “REFRIG-N-STOR” —Here’s the 
unit for large families! Basically the same de- 
sign as the standard “Refrig-N-Stor”’, how- 
ever this unit is somewhat larger, measuring 
212” wide x 152” high x 232” deep. Holds 
6 1-gallon glass containers; 9 '/2-gallon milk 
bottles; 12 2-gallon cartons; 20 1-quart car- 
tons; or 12 1-quart square glass bottles. Note 
the large storage area for milk and all varieties 
of dairy products. Cut home deliveries —save 
money, yet customer volume and satisfaction 
stays high. 


WRITE TODAY—This is your oppor- 
tunity to cut delivery costs, increas- 
ing volume as you do it! Write for 
all of the facts right away! 





HUDSON, WISCONSIN W Selling The pace for. Americas dhity iuduilhy 


January, 1958 
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QUESTION—We are interested 


in making a major effort to keep 
milk bottle breakage at a mini- 
mum. What are the most common 
causes of breakage and how do 
you control them? 

Md. 


ANSWER-—The amount of milk 
bottle breakage varies widely with 
different plants. We receive re- 
ports of trips per bottle varying 
between 15 and 70 in different 
operations. People experiencing the 
least number of trips may well ex- 
amine their bottle handling to see 
where corrections and adjustments 
can be made. Breakage may, of 
course, be due to manufacturing de- 
fects but this can usually be 
determined by examining the con- 
tainers upon arrival at the plant. 
The more common causes of break- 
age are impacts received in plant 


operations or in transportation or 











By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


Manufacturers’ in- 
spection services are 
generally good, keep- 
ing most bottles with 
imperfections from 
getting into the 
hands of the milk 
plant operator. 


in the home. Heat shock may also 
be a very significant factor. 
Defects in new bottles such as 
opaque or transparent particles of 
foreign material in or on the glass, 
gas bubbles, scratches, and chips 
can be attributed to the manufac- 
turer. Generally speaking, manufac- 
turers’ inspection services are good, 
and, unless peculiar circumstances 


Bottles should not be 
kept in storage for 
great lengths of time. 
Ch in k 3Aie 

and temperature 
have a definite 
weakening effect on 
the bottle’s life span. 





Milk Bottle Breakage — 
Low Calorie Foods 


exist, the bottles will be reasonably 
satisfactory as you receive them. 


A simple test of bottle quality 
may be made if one desires. A few 
bottles may be selected at random, 
marked with a wire, and_ sent 
through the equipment 50 to 100 
times. The condition of the bottles 
would then be an index of quality. 


Bottles should not be stored for 
great lengths of time because they 
undergo a weathering condition 
due to changes in temperature and 
humidity. When the temperature 
changes from cold to warm, mots- 
ture will condense on the glass 
and sodium oxide may be leached 
from it. When the condensate dries 
a concentrated caustic deposit re- 
mains on the glass. Repetition of 


this cycle will eventually damage 
the bottle surfaces. When bottles 
are stored they should not be 
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says Charles Williams, Jr. 








d for Co-owner and Mer., 4 ‘ 
they Little Boss Dairy, 
lition Normal, Illinois iy ; 

? and 

ature ‘, 


mols- Complete CP SC Crescent HTST Pasteuriz- 
ing layout at Little Boss Dairy fits into small 


glass “Frankly, we had not thought our Specifically, here’s how the CP SC Cres pete a ety Seer re near oe 

ched : : cent saved on both initial cost and oper 

utes dairy big enough to make a CP ating expense for Little Boss Dairy: 

it re- Crescent HTST Plate Pasteur- ], They avoided buying a new boiler . They were able to retain their old 

m of izer pay off. But, when the time to meet peak loads. Lemme ser Pete 7) my 

mage - They reduced daily fuel and city 2 

iti came to replace our pasteurizing * water costs because the CP SC " ; ~— ee — and costs are 
a Crescent provided 80°;. regenera ar less because the SC Crescent 

be vat, we talked to our CP repre tion heating and cooling enables CIP cleaning, utilizing a 


sentative. Working from our pt CP Stainless Steel Heating and 
— They now bottle continuously Circulating Unit and Stainless 


facts, he showed us exactly with no waiting for the batch pas Steel Centrifugal Pump for both 

‘ ‘ teurizing vat to refill, heat and hot water circulating during pro 

where and how installing a hold. They reduced entire pro cessing, and solution during 
cessing time by three hours per cleanup. 


Creamery Package SC Crescent day and one man 


t 


They enjoy minimum mainten- 
could save us money. Every sav- The CP 200 gal. Homogenizer ance, too, because the SC Cres 
P ° from their vat operation is now cent has only half as many gaskets 
ing he promised has worked out used as the homogenizer and tim as other plate pasteurizers of 


just as he said it would.” ing pump in the HTST system equal capacity 


Why not find out now whether a CP Crescent can assure you similar savings? 





Manufactured and Distributed Solely by 


@ . 
Eng THE Crcameny Pactage MFG. COMPANY 


“Costs You Less General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. 
per Pound 3) Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


of Production”’ CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King Street West + Toronto 2B, Ontario 












placed directly on a floor but should 
be raised to allow air circulation. 

Many plant operations are con- 
ducive to weakening glass surfaces 
and to the production of breakage. 
The washing operation may cause 
some scratching with subsequent 
etching by the caustic solution. 
In general, one would not need 
to worry about the strength of the 
caustic solution if it were not for 
scratches on the bottle surfaces. 
Bottles should not, however, be 
allowed to remain in a_ soaker 
washer overnight. Alkali solutions 
in excess of 3 per cent combined 
with high temperatures may be 
harmful to colored lettering. 
Washer pockets should be ex- 
amined frequently to make sure 
that they are not bent or roughened 
in such a way as to produce 
scratches. This is true of other 
surfaces that contact the bottles 
during the washing operation. 

Large temperature gradients be- 
tween wash and rinse treatments 
should be avoided to prevent break- 
age from heat shock. 

Conveyor lines with excessive 
pitch so that cases and bottles come 





HOW TO INCREASE 
BOTTLE TRIPPAGE 


1. Do not store for extensive 
periods of time where 
there are changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. 


to 


Avoid wide variations in 

wash and rinse tempera- 

tures. 

38. Do not leave bottles in 
soaker washer overnight. 

4. Handle carefully in mech- 
anical operations such as 
conveying, filling, capping 
and casing in order to 
avoid scratches and pits. 

5. Transport in upright posi- 
tion. Loose bottles should 
not be piled on top of 
filled cases. 

6. Keep case dividers in 

good condition. 











together with considerable force 
cause scratches and pits which 
weaken bottles gradually. Reducing 
the pitch of a gravity conveyor or 
substituting a power conveyor may 


be helpful. In some cases scratch- 
ing occurs where bottles enter the 
star wheel of fillers. Reduction of 
damage at this point may be se- 
cured by several means. Rubber star 
wheels may be substituted for metal 
ones. The timing of the conveyor 
may be adjusted so that bottles do 
not accumulate before passing 
through the star wheel. A variable 
speed motor drive may be placed 
on the conveyor and blown letter- 
ing may be eliminated from the 
bottles since these irregularities 
produce pinpoint holes and 
scratches. 

The filling and capping operations 
usually produce little bottle dam- 
age. Pressure at the accumulating 
table, however, may induce break- 
age actually caused by scratching 
or shock at other points. 


The casing operation in_ itself 
may cause considerable bottle dam- 
age. Where the heavily filled bottles 
are brought together in the hand, 
impacts both to the finish and to 
the heel of the bottle can occur. 
Less damage will appear if bottles 
are handled one in each hand rather 
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NEW VIKING "Sanitor’ 71714 


A REALLY SANITARY PUMP 
for milk pick-up tank trucks 








3\\ IANA 


DOERING PATTY-PRINT MACHINES 


Make More Patties FASTER At Less Cost 
@PATTIES SHARPLY DIVIDED 
eCOMPLETELY AUTOMATIC Economical, Smooth Operation 


4 





PRECISE WEIGHTS 


Take-down 
EASIER, FASTER | Cleaning 

Assembly 
Note these exclusive Viking “Sanitor” features: Only two bolts re- 
move pump from bracket. Loosen two additional bolts and pump 
can be completely dis-assembled. 
No hard-to-clean splines or threads in milk zone. Only 3 O-rings. One 
for shaft seal. Other two on open grooves of casing for easy re- 
moval and cleaning. Positive, non-agitating delivery of milk. 
Yes, the new “Sanitor” is really itary. Complete pump and brack- 
et constructed of dairy metals. Meets 3-A sanitary standards. 20-35- 
50-90 G.P.M. sizes. For complete information, send for folder SP-456L. 








VIKING — the leader, 
not a follower, 
in Rotory Pumps 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Cedar Falls, lowa, USA In Canada, it’s "ROTO-KING” pumps 





Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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MADE IN 2 SIZES - CAPACITIES 400 and 1,200 POUNDS PER HOUR 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 


1375 WEST LAKE STREET - CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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SF a mechanical refrigeration system 


designed specifically for RETAIL MILK DELIVERY 


A new LANCE unit will pay for itself through 
reduction of product spoilage, longer runs, greater 
payloads, low operating and maintenance costs and 
reduced body deterioration. 


The unit is designed for installation under the in- 
sulated floor or in the cab with piping to the over- 
head blower, occupying no payload space. 


Extreme simplicity and efficiency of the condensing 
unit and its power source provide new economy of 
operation. Power is derived from the engine crank- 


ask the #€O%=HOLP mon in your area for help with your truck refrigeration problems 


BOSTON 16, MASS. KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
F. W. Smith Samvel W. Johnson 
25 Huntington Ave. P. O. Box 163 
Copley Square Muskogee, Oklahoma 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 
R. S. Warner H. H. Emler, Jr. 
pi 704 S. Yale 843 E. Main Street 
' Villa Park, tl. 
C 
‘| DALLAS, TEXAS LOS ANGELES 4, CALIF. 
o Leo J. Freitas Kold-Hold Pacific Co. 
3 2516 W. Mockingbird Lane 203 S. Western Avenue 
? DENVER 17, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
: A. J. Nelson C. P. Richardson 
; P. O. Box 5502 4812 West 70th Street 





i setae - = ~ 


January, 1958 
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encase eed — a 


shaft pulley through a heavy duty shaft and a 
simple electric clutch. 


Find out now, how the new LANCE unit can save 
money and make money for you. 


KOLD-HOLD 


DIVISION 


Tranter Manufacturing, inc. 
210 E. Hazel St., Lansing 9, Michigan 





NASHVILLE 4, TENN. ST. LOUIS 21, MO. i 
M. H. Gwynn Wm. J. Bagley r 
4231 Franklin Road 1332 Willingham Dr. n 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
Kold-Hold Atlantic Co. O. C. Yates j 
102-15 100th Street 2609 Second Avenve t 
Ozone Park 16, N.Y. TOLEDO 13, OHIO i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. R. D. Spitler A 
H. C. Hoover 4835 Oakridge Drive ' 
691 Knox Road FOREIGN 4 
Wayne, Pa. f 


Silcox Refrigeration 





ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. Company 
A. E. Hutson 70 Pine St. 
671 Ridgeway Ave. New York 5, N. Y. 











NEW 


PROTECTIVE COATING 


Gives Extra 
Tough Finish to 
Dairy Machines 
and Equipment 


like this 
GIRTON 
Bottle Washer 





Mono-Seal is a plastic type 
protective coating that pro- 
vides remarkable protec- 
tion for all types of 
machinery. 


e Lasts two to three times 
longer than conventional 
finishes 

e Withstands steam, de- 
tergents and most corro- 
sive fluids 

e Is elastic and smooth — 
won’t chip, crack or peel 
even if bent or dented 


Plus... 


Many actual dollar savings 
in application 


Send for NEW Bulletin, 





Division of Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc. 
49 Garden St., Everett 49, Mass. 
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than two in each hand. This, of 
course, slows the operation and 
opens the door to automatic casers 

A good deal of bottle damage 
occurs during transportation. The 
bottles should not be placed in 
cases in an inverted position since 
they can more readily come in 
contact with each other. The prac- 
tice of piling loose bottles on top 
of filled cases of empties should 
never be permitted. In any event, 
a certain amount of scratching and 
pitting of the surface will occur dur- 
ing transportation and this may 
eventually lead to severe etching 
and finally cracking of the bottles. 
Case dividers should be kept in 
good condition at all times. 


QUESTION—What are the op- 
portunities for development and 
sale of low calorie items we 
can handle in our plant and 
on our routes? 

G. S. 

ANSWER-—During the last 20 
vears the press has been flooded 
with warnings to the American pub- 
lic that carrying excess weight was 
shortening lives. Repeated warnings 
by the medical profession and the 
life insurance companies have 
strengthened our resolve to keep 
our youthful lines and the gradual 
response of the public has made 
the sale of low calorie products 
profitable where volume sales could 
be attained. 

The dairy industry has been 
faced with a twofold attack on its 
high calorie foods. The recent in- 
formation, or misinformation, on 
dietary fat and heart disease has 
had an effect in addition to the 
desire or demand to lose weight. 
The dairy industry has borne the 
brunt of the fat attack because we 
have stressed fat in our products 
and the public seems to think of 
butter and milk fat first if you 
mention fats. 

The great increase in sales of 
skim milk is an outgrowth of this 
desire for low calorie intakes. Cot- 
tage cheese has shown a marked 
upswing. Butter has decreased. in 
this time period we have introduced 
fluid products fortified with ad- 
ditional milk solids and with vita- 
mins and minerals. In general, this 
has increased calorie value and 
is not the type of product vou are 


seeking. 


Beyond pushing skim milk, but- 
termilk, and cottage cheese as low 
fat and thus low calorie products, 
we can consider substitution in ex- 
isting high calorie foods. 


Chocolate milk is preferred by 
many but it is objectionable in 
diets because it contains approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of added sugar, 
A very tasty product can be made 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and 
Dr. James C. White have 
been contributing to the 
American Milk Review for 
many years. Both are mem- 
bers of the Dairy Depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 
They will welcome your ques- 
tions on plant problems. 
Please address them to either 
Dr. Holland or Dr. White at 
Stocking Hall, Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 











with a non-nutritive sweetener but 
such a product is not readily ac- 
ceptable under our labeling codes. 
This product would enable the 
inclusion of valuable minerals and 
proteins into diets where plain milk 
or skim milk would not be accepted 
and the substitution for the sugar 
would make a difference in the 
calorie level without depriving the 
subject of valuable nutrition. 


Dietetic ice creams are often de- 
sired but only recently have good 
formulae been available. Ice creams 
of less than half the calorie value 
of regular ice cream have been 
formulated with fine acceptable 
flavor—an item badly needed to 
add interest to low calorie diets. 
However, dietetic ice creams are not 


legal in some states. 


The problem with these products 
is the low volume sale. Without a 
large potential market for the prod- 
uct it cannot possibly pay a plant 
to produce a new low calorie item 
in addition to the regular products. 
Often the new product, which be- 
cause of low volume is a_ low 
margin item, takes business away 
from another product which would 
be profitable business. 


In a small plant it is much more 
economical to let your competition 
develop a demand for a product 


before vou move into a new field. 


American Milk Review 
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A story based on the true case history of a 


Kraft Chocolate Flavored Powder customer 





J hprnmncnra mean winter temperature of 23.9 
degrees is plenty mean for chocolate milk sales. 

And Hannibal Hotblood, sales manager of Goodcream* 
Dairies, didn’t like it one bit. 

So he called up Charley, the salesman who supplied 
Kraft Chocolate Flavored Powder to Goodcream 
Dairies. (Charley also supplied on-the-spot technical 
assistance and solid merchandising and promotion ideas. ) 

















“Charley,” said Hannibal, “It’s late October. The 
temperature is dropping in Milwaukee and so are 
Goodcream’s chocolate milk saies.” 

“T’'ll be right up,”’ Charley said. 


And he paused only long enough to grab a handful 
of hot Kraft merchandising ideas to keep him warm on 
the way. 

Half an hour after Charley and Hannibal got together, 
they’d worked out this promotion: 


For Goodcream’s wholesale routes, they planned 
displays featuring Goodcream’s as a hot chocolate drink 
and tieing-in with Kraft miniature marshmallows in 
each store. In addition, Charley supplied dispensers 
that served hot chocolate for weekend demonstrations 
in key stores. And good hot chocolate it was! Good- 
cream’s, like all Kraft Chocolate Flavored Powder Cus- 
tomers, made a rich chocolate milk flavored just the 
way local customers preferred it. 

Retail routemen “‘set off’? quarts of Goodcream’s 
chocolate milk along with a sample bag of Kraft minia- 
ture marshmallows and a flyer supplied by Kraft. 







Ear Muffs 


A salesmen’s “‘poker contest’”’ was organized. For 
every quart of chocolate milk each salesman sold over 
his base, he drew a card for his poker hand. At the end 
of the promotion cash prizes were awarded for the best 
poker hands and for the most cards drawn. 





Hannibal and his crew kept the promotion rolling 
through November and December. They knew they 
were doing well. (A royal flush beat out four aces in the 
salesmen’s contest.) 

But it wasn’t until a few months later that the figures 
were sorted out. They were amazing! Goodcream’s com- 
parison with the previous year’s chocolate milk sales 
showed: 

A 12% increase for their retail routes; 

A 23% increase for their wholesale routes; 

A whopping 45% increase in chocolate milk sales in 
the stores in which samples were offered. 

And sales remained high even after the promotion. 





Hannibal was so pleased he presented Charley with a 
pair of chocolate colored ear muffs and explained he 
wanted to see him in Milwaukee every winter. 

Charley’ll go, too! 

Like Charley, all Kraft salesmen will brave any 
temperatures to help dairymen sell more chocolate milk. 
One will be glad to call and explain how Kraft’s 3-point 
plan can help your business. Just write or phone your 
nearest Kraft branch or division today. 


*Actual names on request. 


Kraft Foods 


500 PESHTIGO CT., CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


January, 1958 


DIVISION OFFICES: NEW YORK 


OAKLAND, TEXAS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fat-Heart Link Still 
Concerns Milk Industry 


ONCERN with the effects of 
public belief in the connection be- 
tween milk fat and heart conditions 
continues to arrest the attention 
of responsible organizations inside 
and out of the milk industry. 

The National Dairy Council in 
its latest “Trends,” a newsletter 
designed to keep the dairy industry 
informed of the latest developments 
in these matters, says that headway 
has been made in the past six 
months in the campaign to stabilize 
information appearing in the public 
press on diet and heart disease. 
Food industry and medical organi- 
zations alike have pushed for 
common sense—recommending that 
until more facts are known, the 
standard recommended American 
diet should not be abandoned in 
a wave of unsubstantiated claims 
linking fat in the diet with heart 
ailments. 


National Dairy Council is not 


trying to generate an_ artificial 
cheerfulness: it looks at, and talks 
about, the other side of the prob- 
lem, too. For example, “Trends” 
says, “But behind the scenes is the 
responsibility which each medical 
man must assume in weighing his 
beliefs. What is the situation? Are 
medical men who believe some 
correlation has been established in 
the majority? Are many of these 
men avoiding fats in their own 
meals? Answers to these questions 
are hard to come by. But small 
surveys are possible—and probably 
indicative of a vital need for the 
food industries to work carefully 
to avoid gestures which could cause 
a fresh breaking out of destructive 
claims and counter-claims in the 
press.” 

“Trends” reports that a small 
spot check by Arthur J. Snider, 
science writer for the Chicago Daily 
News revealed that of 16 Chicago 


specialists queried, seven have been 
sufficiently impressed by the fat 
factor to cut down their own intake 
while nine made no dietary change. 


Another group pre-occupied with 
fat’s place in the diet is the USDA. 
The Food and Research Advisory 
Committee favors studies to pro- 
vide better knowledge of fats and 
their role in human nutrition. The 
ll-member committee gave high 
priority to three comprehensive pro- 
grams for extended research on 
dietary fats. 

One is for more studies into 
methods of analyzing both vege- 
table and animal fats. Another 
would strengthen knowledge of fats 
in nutrition by determining the 
fatty-acid requirements of humans 
at various ages, the relationship of 
the amounts and kinds of fat to 
metabolism of other nutrients, de- 
sirable upper and lower limits of 
fat intake, and dietary precautions 
needed when different kinds of fat 
in diets are unusually high or low. 

The third is a proposal for col- 
lection of additional data on fatty 
acids and other lipid fractions in 
foods. 








New BULLETI 


...Get the latest information 
describing BLAW-KNOX milk 
evaporating and spray drying 


equipment. 


No obligation, of course. 


=] Ned, [o> Sete) ie Nhs 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
MORA, MINNESOTA 
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EM) Seals Save You Money! 


MILK SEAL 
Packed 12 to Box 





CREAM SEAL 
Packed 36 to Box 


Available plain or duck impregnated 


An improved Neoprene Seal for De Laval and Sharples Hot or 
Cold Cream Separators and Milk Clarifiers. 
longer — need replacement less frequently. 


Lock for the trademark “E-Mac in the oval’ on every seal — it’s 
your guarantee of a better seal. Order a trial supply now. 


E-Mac Seals last 


Write for catalog showing our complete line of DAIRY BRUSHES 
and SUPPLIES. 


G Mor 


PT 


DAIRY BRUSH CO., INC. 


READING @ PENNSYLVANIA 
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——— INCREASES in 
both and contributions to 
pension and welfare funds were the 


wages 


major considerations in new labor 
contracts negotiated in Detroit, Mil- 
waukee and New York. Both the 
Detroit Milwaukee contracts 
involved some rather complicated 


and 


figuring, all of which added up to 
more money. The New York con- 
tract gave a $5.30 increase to inside 
men, $4.30 to men on commission 
and $2.70 to the pension and wel- 
fare fund for both groups. 


The Detroit and New York nego- 
tiations ran into brief strike difficul- 
ties. Paul Potter reports that pro- 
Detroit dealers 
“submitted to the union after weeks 
of negotiation and in the teeth of 
a brief walkout, were accepted by 
the union membership by a vote of 
935 to 512.” In New York the 
unions used a divide-and-conquer 
tactic, striking the independents 
while leaving the chain organiza- 
tions free to go about their business. 
The strike was called at 4 P.M. of 
one day and ended at 4 A.M. the 


posals made by 


Wage Increases Feature New 
Contracts in Major Markets 


next as employers capitulated. The 
issue was the much debated “hot 
cargo” clause. 

The Detroit and Milwaukee con- 
tracts were both for two years, and 
both involved future wage adjust- 
ments at specified dates. In Mil- 
waukee milk routemen get a base 
of $15.03 per day now, and $15.68 
cents per day next year. In Detroit, 
hourly rates were increased 8 cents, 
wholesale drivers’ base raised $2 
a week and retail commissions on 
collections went up a tenth of a 
point to 3.1 cents per point, ac- 
cording to Mr. Potter. Both the 
Detroit and Milwaukee contracts 
contained escalator clauses. 

Most unique feature of all the 
contracts discussed here was the 
provision for a fourth week’s vaca- 
tion after fifteen 
employer which appeared in the 
New York contract. As a result of 


years with an 


the $2.70 package increase on the 


pension and welfare fund, the pen- 
sion amounts to $125 per month. 

The union’s insistence on the hot 
cargo clause in the New York con- 
tract comes as something of a sur- 
prise. The legality of hot cargo 
clauses has been in a state of flux 
for some time. The National Labor 
Relations Board declared they were 
illegal only to have its decision 
reversed by the courts. Despite this 
adverse ruling the National Labor 
Relations Board has reiterated its 
opinion of the illegality of hot cargo 
clauses in a ruling made November 
12. With the matter so completely 
unsettled it was surprising to see 
it become an issue of sufficient 
stature to provoke a strike. It may 
be, however, that it was precisely 
because the question was in doubt 
that it became important. The 
thinking may have been that pres- 
sure at the proper time would have 
a good effect on the eventual deci- 
sion. 















40> SHELL-ICE 


Is ideal for Dairies, food processors, shippers, ice 
plants, institutions and many other users of broken ice. 


Shell-ice Makers are easily installed, economical to operate, fast 
producing and completely automatic. Fifteen minutes after the 
machine is started, a supply of clear solid ice is available. All 
Shell-Ice is harvested in slightly curved, odd-sized pieces (with no 
sharp edges) which are small enough to pack closely, yet allow 
room for the circulation of air or liquid, giving maximum cooling. 

Shell-ice contains no snow, scrap- 
ings or waste. 


Your nearest Frick Branch or Dis- 
tributor will supply data on the Shell- 
Icer you need. Call him today or 
write for Bulletin 54. 


See Shell-ice being made at the Frick Booth, No. 
D-19, at the Fact Finding Conference. . 
Kansas City . . . February 14-16. 


Showing actual harvesting of Shell-lce from 
stainless steel tubes of 6-8 ice maker. 
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Plant Clinie 


By V. H. NIELSEN 


OFF-FLAVOR CAUSE 
FOUND IN PLANT 


QUESTION — During the last 
few weeks we have had several 
bottles of milk returned from 
customers with the complaint 
that the milk had an off-flavor. 
The flavor is sometimes de- 
scribed as “fishy” or “soapy,” 
and we have been able to rec- 
ognize it in most of the returned 
milk. Apparently the defect does 
not occur in all the milk we pro- 
cess since the complaints are 
scattered. Also, we cannot find 
anything wrong with the sam- 
ples we select from our cooler. 
The complaints have been fairly 
steady during the last month, 
and we are puzzled as to the 
cause. 

ANSWER-—The several samples 
of returned milk I tasted did in- 
deed show a pronounced off-flavor 
which I can best describe as “alkal- 
ine” or “unclean.” It is quite sim- 
ilar to the flavor one sometimes 
finds in milk or farm-separated 
cream from a farm where the milk- 
ing machine and other utensils are 

Table 1 


EXAMINATION OF RAW MILK SAMPLES 
TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM PRODUCERS’ 


not properly cleaned and sanitized. 
In some ways the flavor resembles 
that of milk from cows which in 
the spring have just been moved 
out on a green pasture of rye or 
brome grass. I think, however, we 
can discount this cause since your 
trouble is occurring during the late 
fall and since a preliminary in- 
vestigation disclosed that none of 
your producers feed appreciable 
amounts of brome grass silage. A 
feed flavor would appear in all the 
milk anyhow since your entire milk 
supply is mixed in the tank collect- 


ing it from the various farms. Sev- 





eral sets of samples of raw milk 
from your individual producers 
showed no abnormal flavors. 


The “alkaline” or “soapy” char- 
acter of the off-flavor suggests per- 
haps a contamination with caustic 
or other alkaline cleaning solution. 
Theoretically this would be pos- 
sible since the defect seems to 
occur in some bottles and not in 
others. The specific sources might 
be: (1) remains of the caustic clean- 
ing solution used in the recircula- 
tion cleaning of the pipe lines and 
accidentally mixed with the first 
milk being bottled; and (2) caustic 
solution from the bottle washer re- 
maining in occasional bottles be- 
cause of faulty water jets in the 
system. 


The first of these possibilities 
was ruled out after it was found 


that the first milk coming through 


Table 2 
EXAMINATION OF PASTEURIZED MILK SAMPLES 
TAKEN DURING MILK PROCESSING 


Sample 


Pasteurized milk in vat 

Milk from top of surface cooler 
Milk from bottom of surface cooler 
Milk in surge tank 

Milk entering bottle filler 

Milk in first bottle filled 

Empty quart bottle from washer 
Empty half-pint bottle from washer 





‘Total number of colonies in bottle. 





Standard plate Coliform Psychrophilic 
count count count 
—— (Colonies per ml. milk) —————— 
1,000 0 0 
4,000 90 0 
3,300 70 0 
2,000 40 10 
2,000 46 10 
3,000 52 0 
20' 
24’ 


Table 3 
EXAMINATION OF DEFECTIVE MILK SAMPLES AND 
SAMPLES FROM THE SAME RUN PICKED AT RANDOM 





BULK TANKS 
Producer Standard plate Psychrophilic 
No. count count 
— (Colonies per ml. milk) — 
5 9,000 500 
7 60,000 60 
10 8,000 80 
12 58,000 0 
16 230,000 100 
18 25,000 20 
HC 850,000 3,600 
K 250,000 110 


Standard plate Psychrophilic 
Sample count count 
———(Colonies per ml. milk)— 
Quart of milk returned (off-flavor) 1,200,000 over 300,000 
Gallon of milk returned (off-flavor) 130,000 10,000 
Quart of milk returned (off-flavor) 190,000 over 300,000 
Quart of milk from cooler (no off-flavor) 600 0 
Quart of milk from cooler (no off-flavor) 1,700 20 
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the system on several days did not 
show evidence of contamination 
with cleaning solution. While the 
warm water pipes in your bottle 
washer were covered with a heavy 
layer of lime the jets were all open, 
and the bottles appeared to be 


fo ft -lTelal—re| 


rinsed properly when delivered to 
the bottle conveyor. Furthermore, 
we could not reproduce the defect 
by adding milk to a quart bottle 
taken from the bottle washer be- 
tween the caustic bath and the 
rinse jets. Also the pH of the de- 
fective milk samples were all in ‘ietete | 


the normal range of pH 6.6-6.7. 


These observations compelled us Ag ' eo) of] ig —) 
to look for a bacteriological cause. 
The results of a bacteriological ex- 
amination of milk from the various 
producers collected directly from 
the bulk tanks are shown in Table =tale| relalajacte| 
1. While a few of the samples have 
a count which is a bit too high 
for Grade A milk, there is nothing 
in this analysis indicating gross 
contamination in milk from any 
one producer. 





A series of line tests of the first 
milk passing through the equip- . 
ment Te the day I visited an to merchandise your product 
plant indicates a rather heavy con- 
tamination between the pasteuriz- 
ing vat and the surface coooler. FOOD WRAPPERS of Non-Toxic — Pure White — vegetable parchment 
(Table 2). It is apparent in both the 
standard plate and the coliform DESIGNED To make your brand attractive and outstanding 
7 counts. Undoubtedly the contam- 

ination occurs in the homogenizer, AND PRINTED With colors that make your product appetite appealing 
and I would advise you to pay 
special attention to the cleaning We have the facilities to make your moist-food wrapper. 
and sanitizing of this piece of Why not have us design a wrapper for you? 

equipment. This contamination 
alone probably did not cause the 


flavor defect we were trying to WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY 
correct, but it indicates the possi- West Carrollton, Ohio 


bility of contamination somewhere SALES OFFICES: New York, 99 Hudson St. + Chicago, 400 W. Madison St. 


Probably the most significant 
clue to the solution of the prob- SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY SINCE 1896 
lem was a bacteriological analysis West Carroll 
of several returned bottles of milk est Carrollton 


coupled with the discovery that the ; GENUINE VEGETABLE 


vacuum line on the bottle filler was Parchment 





found to be covered with a layer 


of fermented milk and obviously sen Sretens FISH PILLGT WRAPPERS = 'VEOETARLE SHORTENING SUITE BOK LOGE 

’ BUTTER TUB LINERS & & INSERTS CARTON LINERS BAKERY PAN LINERS 
had not been cleaned for some CIRCLES LINERS FOR MEAT TINS TRI-WRAP & DUO-WRAP = RELEASE PARCHMENT 
Hone MILK CAN GASKETS FOR SMOKED MEATS MASTER PARCHMENT 

MEAT WRAPPERS a a 6 aon wae GREETING CARD 

_ POULTRY BOX LINERS SAUSAGE WRAPPERS = MarGaRiNE WRAPPERS PARCHMENT 
Table 3 shows the standard plate LARD CARTON LINERS CHEESE WRAPPERS CAKE DECORATORS AUTOCLAVE PARCHMENT 
and psychrophilic counts of three re a are AD ee 
| le ae ioe . SILICONE * MYCOBAN * QUILON & DRY WAXED PARCHMENT 
0ttles of milk which were returned CLEAN FOOD PAPER—For Delicatessen and Grocery Stores, alse Fish end Meat Markets. 


: and which were defective and of 





(Please Turn to Page 127) 
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A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 


cipals involved have been changed for obvious 
W i 14 @ N G reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 


in 


Labor 


Is the Garnishment of An Em- 
ployee’s Wages Just Cause for 
Discharge? 

What Happened: 


During the year, the company 
received quite a few notices that 
various employees’ wages were 
garnisheed, and that the company 
was to turn over a fixed sum each 
week to the creditor out of the 
wages of these employees. The 





payroll department was instructed 
to do this. Through an oversight, 
one garnishee was not honored, 
and the company was held account- 
able for the indebtedness. A rule 
was posted on the bulletin board 
stating that, after this notice, gar- 


of any case may write to American Milk Review, 
92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


Relations 


nishees were grounds for discharge. necessity of having to disci- 
A few weeks later, a garnishee pline offenders. 
notice was received by the com- 


‘ Was The Company: 
pany, and the employee was dis- 


charged immediately. He protested, RIGHT [|] WRONG | 
and argued: What Arbitrator Milton Fried- 
man Ruled: “It is true that the 


1. The garnishment had _ noth- ; 
garnishee resulted for the em- 


ing to do with his work : ne : 
performance. ployee’s activities off the employer's 
premises. However, the employee's 
conduct imposed a burden and re- 
sponsibility upon the employer that 
need not be undertaken by the 
employer unless he chooses to do 
so. The additional bookkeeping 
work and the additional responsi- 


2. The debt was the result of 
a bookkeeping error at the 
store, and it would be cleared 
up the same day. 

3. Garnishment is not just cause 
for discharge. 

The company replied: bility (as evidenced by the neces- 

oa ; sity for the employer to make good 

1. The large number of garnish- : ig 

for one of his employees) demon- 


ments created a serious book- eas ae Bi 
k : , strates that it was a serious prob- 
ceeping burden that the em- 

ping lem that the employer attempted 


sloyer should not be asked aa : 
es . to eliminate. In the instant case, 


oe canty. the employee claimed that the gar- 
2. The posted rule was reason- nishee was the result of an error 
able because it did not pro- in his store account. The arbitra- 
vide punishment for past tion took place three weeks after 
offenses. his discharge, but the error obvi- 
3. The posted rule was intended ously had not been corrected, as 
as a warning to avoid the the garnishee has not been with- 
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dept RENEWABLE RUBBER COVER. The sturdy cover protects the 


ence on AUTOMATIC WATER- SAVER 
77t<t7t SPRAY NOZZLE 


> 
- 7 The Strahman Spray Nozzle does a better job with the least 





amount of water. This precision made nozzle enables the 
operator to get any type stream of water to do his job by 


~~ simply pressing the lever. A soft spray is sent forth with slight 
— pressure on the lever, and a strong straight stream may be had 


by pushing the lever all the way down. This convenient control 
of the wash water assures better cleaning with a lot less effort. 
The nozzle automatically shuts off the moment the lever is 
released, thereby eliminating all waste of water. 







IDEAL FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


nozzle and your equipment against knocks and dents. 
When the cover becomes worn, replace it with a new one. 
CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


STRAHMAN VALVES. INC. 16 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, U. S.A 
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view 


drawn. It appears to the arbitrator 
that the employer imposed a rea- 
sonable rule. The discharge was 
for just cause.” 


Can You Discharge “Physically 
Unfit” Employees? 


What Happened: 


Several workers on an inspection 
line complained to their foreman 
that two of the women were slow- 
ing down the operation. One of the 
women was 68 years old and had 





employees protested and took their 
case to arbitration, contending: 


been with the company for 13 1. The company was using a 


ai ruse to get rid of old people. 
years; the other was aged 66 8 1 people 
and had 12 years’ seniority. An 2. The company could only dis- 


examination revealed that both charge for just cause, the 
women had trouble keeping up 0 — to perform 

: available work was not jus 
because of defective eyesight. The _— 


; cause. 

company assigned them to other 

jobs, but they still could not per- 3. Such workers should be 
form satisfactorily. All available placed on inactive status so 


jobs had to do with the shade of that they could ree mare 
iority rights when suitable 


colors, and the work was just be- 
work came along. 


yond the physical capabilities of 


these women. When no suitable The Company replied: 


work proved available, the com- 1. We tried to find work for 
pany terminated their employ and them, but nothing was avail- 
advised them to take their pension able. 

and social security benefits. The 2. To maintaim an efficient op- 


eration, we had to replace 
these employees on the as- 
sembly line. 

3. Termination for physical in- 
ability is different from dis- 
charge, which must be for 
“just cause.” 

Was The Company: 
RIGHT | | WRONG | | 


What Arbitrator Harry J. 
Dworkin Ruled: “Admittediy the 
terminations didn’t fit with the 
agreement terms permitting dis- 
charges for just cause, lay-offs or 
suspensions. But the company’s 
right to terminate physically dis- 
abled workers is within the manage- 
ment’s rights clause of the agree- 
ment which gives the company the 
inherent right to manage its busi- 
ness in an effective and efficient 
manner. This right may not be 
exercised in an unreasonable or 
arbitrary manner, and any abuses 
may be challenged through the 
grievance procedure. In this case, 
however, the company’s action was 
justified since the terminated work- 
ers where physically incapable of 
performing any work to which their 
seniority entitled them.” 
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Muckle Bottle Cabinets assure: 


DAIRY FRESH 


products day after day...year after year! 





Gain new customers and hold your present ones with this 
public relations gesture that is second to none. In addition 
to providing a safe, sensible and sanitary place to deliver 
your products, Muckle insulated bottle cabinets do much 
more. A new advertising medium is yours for years because 
the leather-grain aluminum finish can’t rust... won't show 
scratches . . . and is practically indestructible. Customers 
appreciate and talk favorably about this service. Wouldn't 
this be a wonderful way for your route men to say ‘Merry 
Christmas” to their customers this year? 


LET US SEND YOU sample cabinet at cost . . . post- 
age paid for your inspection. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





) Owatonna Zone 12, Minn. 
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NTIL RECENT years truck 
U suspensions were not talked 

about much and as a result 
received relatively little attention. 
About the most unglamorous thing 
about the vehicle was a chassis 
leaf spring. Until some radical 
changes came along, there was not 
much to say in a sales way and 
there was little engineers could do 
to improve the objectionable fea- 
tures. 


But with the coming of air sus- 
pensions and torsion bar suspen- 
sions there is a renewed interest 
in the suspension system. There 
will be more people made aware 
of the changes. It is doubtful if 
they know what the change really 
means. Passenger cars now use 
both torsion bar and air suspensions 
and they give a better ride. For 


By HENRY JENNINGS 


Torsion Bar, Air Renew 
Interest in Suspensions 


several years air suspension has 
been available on trailers with tan- 
dem axles. For less time air sus- 
pension has been available for 


trucks and tractors. Passenger 
coaches have used air suspension 


for some time. 


If you do not look into the air 
suspension you just feel you get a 
better ride and let it go at that. 
It does more than that for the 
truck operator. All the benefits are 
not here yet but they are coming. 


The improved ride itself means 


better driver control and arrival of 
the cargo in better condition. This 
can easily lead to less elaborate 
and less expensive packaging. It 
can mean lighter packaging which 
in turn means more payload on 
trucks of the same GVW. 

Another readily apparent advan- 
tage of the air suspension is that 
the truck platform or floor stays at 
the same height whether the truck 
is loaded or empty. There is no 
static deflection as there is with 


(Please Turn to Page 87) 


A—Lateral Stay Bars 
B—Leveling Valves 
C—Sway Bar 

D—Air Bellows 
E—Torque Rods 
F—Air Beam 

G—Air Line 

H—Air Storage Tank 


I—Air Chamber 
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A Matter of Fractions 


te DIFFERENCE between success and failure 
in the milk business is measured in fractions of a 
cent. Costs are figured in fractions, profits are figured 
in fractions, losses are figured in fractions. It is a 
matter of details and details have an unfortunate 
habit of being taken for granted. 


This month we are presenting for the first time 
a new feature designed to call attention to some of 
these details and perhaps provoke some thought 
and action. 


The feature will appear each month with draw- 
ings done by Will Johnson, one of the top cartoonists 
in the business. Mr. Johnson’s work has appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, The New Yorker and 
other magazines of national prominence. He is cur- 
rently working with Ernie Bushmiller on the famed 
cartoon strip “Nancy.” 


The panel is prepared so that it can be easily 
clipped from the magazine and posted on your bul- 
letin board. We are inclined to believe that it will 
help you save a nickel or two, perhaps even a dime, if 
the right people take a look. 


This month’s panel was prompted by the star- 
tling statistic that 75% of the accidents and abuse that 
push the cost of truck operation alarmingly high 
are caused by 25% of the drivers. Doubtless you know 
them, The Curb Scraper, The Fast Get-Away Boy, 
The Hole Hitter. This is a real 18 carat, triple-plated 
set of details that can stand a healthy load of atten- 
tion. We hope that this panel will help you. It’s 
yours. Use it as you will. 


We will welcome suggestions for subjects 
for presentation in this new feature. The 
American Milk Review will pay ten dollars 
for each usable set of ideas submitted by 
readers. The suggestions should consist of 
three cartoon ideas covering one particular 
phase of the dairy industry. Please address 
them to: American Milk Review, 92 Warren 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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leaf springs. On the larger trucks 
the advantage is obvious. The floor 
of the body stays level with the 
platform for loading or unloading. 


Since dairymen are concerned at 
least as much with route trucks of 
the step-in-and-drive it variety they 
may shrug this off. 

But stay with us for a while. 
The step height for a route truck is 
extremely important. This depart- 
ment has listened to almost endless 
arguments between users and man- 
ufacturers. Both and 
bakers have wanted a lower step 
height. It has never been low 
enough to suit them. With a floor 
that does not change height, loaded 
or empty, you gain the loaded step 
height when the truck is unloaded. 


dairymen 


Truck floor heights and conse- 
quently step heights can be re- 
duced even on the loaded end of 
the range. The chief obstacle in 
lowering the truck floor is the tire 
diameter. If you reduce the diame- 
ter of the tire you have to build 
the tire with more substantial side- 
walls and use more air pressure 
in the tire. The result is, of course, 
loss of good riding qualities. 


some accelerometer 
tests which indicate that at least 
under some conditions that practi- 
cally all the vibration is absorbed 
in the tires with conventional 
springs contributing little or no- 
thing. With air springs some of 
this function can be taken over in 
the suspension which permits use 
of higher air pressure without loss 
of good ride. Thus the use of 
smaller tires would be perfectly 
feasible. 


There are 


Reducing the diameter of the 
tires would obviously throw some 
problems into the lap of the brake 
manufacturers but I suspect they 
have been getting ready for it for 
some time. Just how much the tire 
diameter can be cut down is a 
matter of give and take. After 
all, they do have to have some 
place to put the brake and some 
way to cool the brake. 


The question naturally arises— 
Where is the air to come from to 
operate the air suspension? In the 
brakes, the 


supply is already at hand. The 


big trucks with air 


drain on the air compressor is 


negligible. On the route trucks a 
small air compressor is fitted and 
driven by the engine. Since the 
air requirement is small, the air 
compressor would not be more ex- 
pensive or more complicated than, 
say, a generator. 


With the improved ride there 
can be a weight reduction. The 
suspension system itself weighs sub- 
stantially less than one with con- 
ventional leaf springs. In addition 
as soon as the improved ride is 
proved to the designer of other 
units he will not have to worry 
so much about fatigue. This will 
make reduction in the 
weight of bodies and sheet metal. 
It looks like about a twenty per 
cent reduction in sheet 
metal and grille weight of a tractor. 
The reduction in a small truck will 
not be at as favorable a ratic but 


possible 


the cab, 


it will be enough to be worth while. 


Such parts as the frame will re- 
spond to this weight reduction. 
Wheels and tires can be somewhat 
lighter. So can axles. The engine, 


clutch, drive line and radiator will 


(Please Turn to Page 98) 








CHECK THESE FEATURES INCLUDED IN ALL 
MURPHY BODIES AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT: 





MURPHY 
Sody 


CUSTOM-BUILT FOR EFFICIENT 
WHOLESALE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Refrigerated bodies to fit your needs—for 
the size, make and model chassis of your 
choice—are our specialty. 

You'll get a combination of strength, for 
long trouble-free service, and light weight 
construction, for cost-cutting operation, 
when you get a Murphy-built body. 

Let us show you how we can provide a 
tailor-made refrigerated body for you as we 
have done for Irvindale Farms (see illustra- 


tion) and many other fine companies. 


Write, wire or phone 


MURPHY BODY WORKS, INC. 


* DOME LIGHT OVER EACH DOOR °*1.C.C. LIGHTS * REFLEC- 


TORS * UNDERCOATING * RECESSED STEP UNDER EACH 
DOOR * DIRECTIONAL SIGNALS INSTALLED * HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL REAR BUMPER °* STEEL BUMPER SKIRT RUB RAILS 





310 Herring Ave., WILSON, N. C., Phone 7-1146 
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on SEATED FRIEND is in for a big surprise, for it appears 


that while some people enjoy reading jokes, others would rather 
play them. Or perhaps you are the type who would rather write 
them. In that case, try your skill in this month’s “Write the Gag” 
contest. Just think up a caption for this cartoon and send it in. 
We'll pay $5.00 to the winner and $3.00 to the runner-up. 


(Winners of the December contest will be announced in the 
February issue.) 








“WRITE THE GAG” RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon. 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 
and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

3. Write captions—as many as you wish to send in—on a 
postcard and mail to: “Write the Gag” Editor, American Milk 
Review, 92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name as well as the name and 
address of your company on each postcard. 


5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 


February 10, 1958. 

















@ Florida Drops Controls 
@ Missouri Wants Change 


@ 39% %2-Gallon Upheld 


NEBRASKA: 


Grade A Rules Changed to Al- 
low Three New Milk Types 
State Agriculture Director Ed 

Hoyt recently announced that Ne- 

braska’s Grade A milk regulations 

were being amended to allow sale 
of the following three new types of 

Grade A milk products: Vitamin D 

chocolate milk; whole milk fortified 

with vitamins 
homogenized 


and 
with 


and minerals; 
milk fortified 
vitamins and minerals. 


Following a public hearing on 
the proposed new regulations, Hoyt 
indicated that at the 
state dairy operators he would de- 
lay the effective date which orig- 
inally was set for December 1. 


request of 


The new regulations specify cer- 
tain minimum amounts of the fol- 
lowing must be included in either 
whole or homogenized fortified 
vitamin-mineral milk: Vitamins A 
and D, vitamin B1 or thiamin, vita- 
min B2 or riboflavin, niacin, iron 
and iodine. 


FLORIDA: 


Drop Retail, Wholesale Controls, 
Producers Not Affected 


The Florida State Milk Commis- 
sion voted six to one to abolish re- 
tail and wholesale price controls, 
effective December 15. The im- 
mediate prospect was that the price 
of milk would rise. The chairman 
of the commission, Brailey Odham, 
declared, however, “In the long 
run competition will be a_ better 
price regulator than a governmen- 


tal body.” 


The commission’s action followed 
a day and a half of hearings at 
which pricing and marketing meth- 
ods were considered. Distributors, 
who generally in the past had sup- 
ported price controls, testified at 
the hearing that they would prefer 
that the controls now be lifted. 


Once before the commission had 
lifted retail and wholesale price 
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controls. That was in October 
1955 and prices generally remained 
steady, with isolated exceptions. 


The dairy industry won a court 
fight to have controls reimposed, 
claiming that controls had been 
suspended without adequate public 
hearings. 

s 
MISSOURI: 


Dairy Law Needs Revision 

A special state legislative study 
committee was told the state needs 
a new dairy law revised to meet 
modern conditions and remove 
inequities. 

A statewide inspection law would 
raise standards and tighten control 
over production and distribution, 
the committee was advised by J. H. 
McCutcheon, head of the State 
Health Division’s food and drug 
bureau. 

Harvey Johnson, new head of 
the State Agriculture Department's 
dairy section, cited conflicts be- 
tween large city health depart- 
ments and rural producers who 
must meet their standards to sell 
on the St. Louis and Kansas City 
markets. 

“Many large city health depart- 
ments,” Johnson said, “insist on 
what farmers regard as arbitrary 
requirements for producers’ barns 
and farms. These requirements are 
expensive to meet and are irritating 
to the producers.” 


@ 
MONTANA: 


Control Board to Carry Price 

Issues to Supreme Court 

State Milk Control Board dis- 
closed plans to eventually carry 
three milk price issues to the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court. 

Slated for settlement through liti- 


gation, which includes a current 
court order restraining the board 
from enforcing a new minimum 
price schedule in the Billings area, 


are the following issues: 


eview January, 1958 


1. Whether the producer should 


receive half of the retail price for 
a single quart of milk, or half of 
the multiple-quart sale price. 


2. Whether a producer should 


a license fee based on 


pay the cost of transportation on 


milk sold outside his marketing 


area. 


3. Whether dealers should pay 
milk sold 


outside their marketing area. 


aa 
MICHIGAN: 


Farm Bureau Opposes Price Fix 


A resolution opposing the enact- 
ment of any state milk marketing 
law that would fix prices and con- 
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container stitching 





MID-STATES STITCHING WIRE 
ON WIRE SWIFT COIL HOLDER 


approximately 12 to 15 pounds. Longer 
runs... fewer stops... saves time... 
reduces costs. Furnished in 20, 21, 22 
and 23 gauges of round wire. Galva- 
nized, tinned and liquor finishes. 


The same proven high quality, smooth 
and fast-feeding stitching wire as fur- 
nished on the 5-pound “throw-away” 
metal spool. This new WIRE SWIFT 
coil holder uses an 8” diameter coil of 














ON 5-POUND CATCHWEIGHT THROW-AWAY METAL SPOOL 


A proven high quality, smooth and 
fast-feeding stitching wire. Tested and 
approved by the PURE-PAK division 
of the EX-CELLO CORP. Furnished 
on 5-pound catchweight “throw-away” 


metal spools in 20, 21, 22 and 23 
gauges of round wire, and 19x21’ flat 
wire. Galvanized, tinned and liquor 
finishes. Packed 10 spools per ship- 


ping carton. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, 





INDIANA + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














trol production was adopted by the for 
Michigan Farm Bureau at its an- 
nual policy meeting at Michigan 
State University. 


“less than cost at the point of 
delivery.” The petition for injunc- 
tion was filed on behalf of three 
Topeka dairymen: C. M. Boyles, 
]. R. Hiller and Tom Shannon. 


KANSAS: ' Named defendants were A&P 
Ten Companies Cited for Selling = Stores, the Fleming Co., Safeway 
Milk Under Cost Stores, Inc., Adams Dairy, Beatrice 


Temporary restraining orders 
were issued early 


Shawnee 


Foods, DeCoursey Tastemark Dairy 
in November in Co., Milk Producers Marketing Co., 
County District Court, of Kansas City, Central Kansas Co- 
Topeka, against 10 companies and op Creamery of Hillsboro, Fairmont 
a truck driver for one of the firms Foods of Concordia and Edward 
to prevent them from selling milk Johnson of Topeka. 





7 Sold Us On 
Portersville Cold Wall Storage Tanks” 


This vote of confidence from 

0. A. Dean, Jr., Vice President of 

0. A. Dean Dairy Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The stainless steel cold wall storage 
tanks shown above are an integral 
part of this recently completed 
new Dean Dairy building. They were 
engineered by Portersville to meet 
the exacting service and critical 
sanitation standards required by a 
progressive firm like Dean Dairy. 
Write for leaflet and specifications on 
our cold wall and plain insulated 
storage tanks and our trailers or truck 
mounted tanks for bulk hauling 
or farm pick-up. 


ortersville Stainless Equipment Corp. 


Portersville 1 (Butler County), Pa. 
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IDAHO: 


Oleo Must Be Identified in Dairy 

Showcases 

The State Department of Agri- 
culture recently sent out to 600 re- 
tail grocers a warning that Idaho 
law prohibits display of oleomar- 
garine in showcases for dairy prod- 
ucts unless the oleo is so designated 
by a sign. 

Duard 


ment’s 


Campbell, the 
director 


depart- 
of dairying, said 
the state attorney general had ad- 
vised him the Idaho legislature in- 
tended the law “to prevent the sale 
of oleomargarine, margarine, or 
other butter substitutes under con- 
ditions which might lead the ordi- 
nary person to believe that he was 
getting butter.” 


KENTUCKY: 


Half-Gallon Sale at 39c Upheld 

By State Court 

The State Court of Appeals up- 
held a lower court’s refusal to pro- 
hibit Joe Melton, a Louisville gro- 
cer, from selling milk in half-gallon 
cartons for 39 cents. The lower 
court had ruled that six complain- 
ing Louisville dairies failed to show 
intent to injure competitors or de- 
stroy competition. 


Unsuccessful plaintiffs, who 
sought an injunction against Mel- 
ton, were Oscar Ewing, Inc., Mell- 
Dairy, Dairy, 

Grove Dairy, Plainview 
and Cherokee Sani- 


wood 

Walnut 
Farms Dairy 
tary Milk Co. 


Cream Top 


NEW YORK: 
Governor Asks Inquiry on Price 
Increases, Licensing 

asked the 
New York state attorney general's 
office to 3- cent-a- 
quart increase in the price of milk 
in the Syracuse marketing area and 


Governor Harriman 


investigate a 


“similar simultaneous and uniform 
price actions on other occasions.” 


The governor said he would also 
ask the State Agriculture Depart- 
ment to undertake a study of the 
state’s milk dealer licensing system. 

Both actions were recommended 
by the governor’s consumer 
sel, Dr. Persia Campbell, in a com- 
prehensive 


coun- 


price and 
supply conditions in Syracuse. 


report on 
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; ° ° one cent below the preceding 
Giry . December Fluid Prices Show month and four cents below De- 


cember a year ago. In Cleveland, 


« S§tability-Record on Retail _ =sitprices advanced one cent per 


) re- quart for both home delivery and 




















laho out of stores. In Alton and Rock 
nar- I Island, Class I prices dropped 30 
rod- LUID MILK prices in early a year ago. In the New York-New and 19 cents per hundredweight 
ms December showed decreases in Jersey marketing area, Class | respectively. 
some markets at the producer level prices were down 13 cents per Receipts per producer at the 60 
art and slight increases at retail in hundredweight from November. Federal Order markets during Oc 
= pt " “? “i el prions In the East North Central region, tober showed a sharp increase 
» in- . that fenes ti se a <i 1 tr : dealers’ buying prices for fluid milk above last year and were up contra- 
pes CEN 2 “ ig oo gee a averaged $4.62 per hundredweight, seasonally from the previous month. 
In 14 markets, or about one out 
“ of every 11 reporting, dealers’ buy- 
— ing prices for fluid milk decreased. 
rdi- On the retail side, consumer prices 
was decreased in only one of 160 mark- 
ets reporting, but increased in six 
markets, which is about one out 
of every 26 markets reporting. 
Dealers’ buying prices for milk 
held bought for fluid use in principal 
markets over the country in early 
“p- December averaged $5.69 per 
_ hundredweight. This represents a 
~~‘ four-cent decline—about the usual ~ 
illon decrease—from November to De- a 7 Ss 
ae oe cember, but was seven cents above h bb e b 
“ei the December 1956 average. For f e stu ornest jo Seco 
_ Early in December, the average 
price per single quart of standard SO LVAY a k ACE ALK ALI 
i grade milk delivered to homes in i e 
7 25 major markets was 25.4 a quart 
ys —another record high. This price h d 18) tt] h 
fell- was 0.1 cent above the ae eavy- uty © e was er 
ee average and 0.7 cent above Decem- 
view a 
ak See a se See You can remove even the most stubborn soils—in soft 
markets, Detroit reported a one- 
half cent per quart increase; Cleve- or hard water, with minimum machine scale—when 
mand, Baltimore and Dallas each you use SOLVAY flake Ace Alkali. This practical- 
showed a one cent per quart rise. 
Kansas City recorded a one cent priced, premium bottle washing compound features 
rice per quart decrease. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° . 
an exclusive combination of ingredients outstanding 
In the New England region, j ; ; 
the dealers’ buying prices for Class } for heavy duty. Its flake form is convenient, uniform, 
vgn milk in early December averaged free from dust. Write for inspection 
; $6.85 a hundredweight, unchanged 
milk from November but 24 cents above sample and helpful literature. 
and December 1956. Among the prin- 
—_ cipal markets in this area, the only 
‘ change was reported at Bellows ® 
also Falls, Vermont, where home-de- 
yart- livered prices increased one cent SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
the per quart, but store prices re- ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
tem. mained unchanged. 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALE FFICE 
ided In the Middle Atlantic region, Boston ¢ Charlotte « Chicago ¢ sn . haceenne Detroit * Houston 
oun- dealers’ buying prices for Class I New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 
:om- milk averaged $6.59 per hundred- Soda Ash * Snowflake® Crystals * Potassium Carbonate * Ortho-dichiorobenzene * Ammonium Bicarbonate 
sod | welght, nine couts bclow Nove | Seamncieiae, een « eialan Siac tires s taster pecsetieceanat 
ber, but 29 cents above December, Vinyl Chloride * Ammonium a ads tae 2 Ee Tetrachloride * Methylene Chloride 
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Illinois Dairy Association 
Marks Silver Anniversary 


WO THOUSAND members 


of the Illinois Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation participated in that organ- 
ization’s 25th anniversary conven- 
tion at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, December 16, 17 and 18. 


Principal business of the meeting 
was the election of officers for 
1958. Elected president was E. B. 
Carter, Beatrice Foods Company, 
Decatur, Illinois; vice-president, 
E, K. Hutter, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts, Quincy, Illinois; secretary- 
treasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


Speaking on the programs was a 
list of outstanding people in and 
out of the dairy industry including 
Russell Fifer, executive secretary, 
American Butter Institute; Everett 
Haskell, Beatrice Foods; L. D. Or- 


anger, superintendent, Division of 


Foods, Dairies and Standards, State 
of Illinois; Vincent M. Rabuffo, 
editor and general manager, Ice 
Cream Trade Journal; S. E. Crofts, 
vice-president, Batavia Body Com- 
pany; Howard L. Willett, Jr., presi- 
dent, Willett Truck Leasing Com- 
pany; Lyle J. Lawson, director of 
field service, Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany; J. Roger Deas, American Can 
Company; Cal D. Johnson, Rem- 
ington Rand and others. 


The Illinois Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation is composed of 
groups: Cheese Manufacturers, 
Butter Producers, Milk Processors, 
Soft Frozen Dairy Product Manu- 
facturers, Ice Cream Producers, Ice 
Cream Mix Producers, Dairy 
Equipment and Supply Manufac- 
turers. 


seven 


Other organizations also held 


their elections at the same time: 





Illinois Butter Manufacturers Im- 
provement Association elected as 
president Fred Davis, Sugar Creek 
Creamery Company, Peoria, IIl- 
inois; vice-president, D. D. Soren- 
son, Beatrice Foods, 
Illinois. 


Galesburg, 


Illinois Cheese Manufacturers 
Association elected as _ president 
E. K. Hutter, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Quincy, Illinois; vice- 
president, Clarence Norman, Sugar 
Creek Creamery Company, Peoria, 


Illinois. 


Illinois Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers elected as president 
Joseph Goeken, Noll’s Ice Cream 
Company, Alton, Illinois; vice-pres- 
ident, T. H. 


Foods, Evanston, Illinois. 


Lundal, Beatrice 


Mix Manu- 
Distributors 


Illinois Ice Cream 


facturers and Associ- 
ation elected as president Marvin 
Milk 
Chicago, Illinois; vice-president, 


Kullman, Jr., 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gullang, Elgin Products, 


Cremix 


Thomas B. 


Illinois Milk Dealers Association 
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from sterilizing stations. 


Saves costly space. 


outgoing cans. 


arate reject conveyor. 
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cleaning and adjusting. 


CORPORATION 
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Partition separates cleaning 
Provides maximum visual in- 
spection for incoming AND 
Eliminates necessity for sep- 
Completely accessible for 


> 4 All controls within easy reach. 
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elected as president E. J. Swanson, 


Macomb Dairy, Macomb, Illinois; 
vice-president, Bernard Szidon, 
Sealtest Central Division, Peoria, 


Illinois. 

Illinois Soft Frozen Dairy Prod- 
uct Manufacturers Association 
elected as president Perry E. Piper, 
Piper's Dairyland, Paris, Illinois; 
vice-president, Mrs. Margaret Stra- 
der, Illinois-Indiana Tastee Freez, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 

Elected secretary-treasurer of all 
of the foregoing organizations was 
M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


dairy products, the federal order 
program, special milk program for 
children, school lunch program, in- 
creased milk consumption in the 
Armed Service and Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and the disposition of 
butter, cheese and nonfat dry milk 
to domestic and foreign welfare 
and other agencies. 
Kansas Butter Institute 
Executive secretary of the 
American Butter Institute, Russell 
Fifer, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting and 
Kansas Butter 
Institute, 
February 6, at the 


convention of the 
and Cheese Thursday, 


Broadview 


Association News 


National Milk Producers 

Chief 70 policy 
resolutions adopted by the National 
Milk Producers Federation at its 
41st annual convention were the 
following: 


among some 


Recommendations for the con- 
tinuation of the present govern- 
ment programs including price 
supports, import controls on foreign 


Hotel, Wichita, Another 
feature of the meeting will be the 
special Butter Rally put on by 
representatives of the Kansas Dairy 
Association and the American But- 
ter Institute. 


Kansas. 


Dairy Products Improvement 
Institute 
The 11th Annual Meeting of the 
Dairy Products Improvement Insti- 


tute, Inc., will be held on Thurs- 
day, February 13, at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Institute slits A. C. Fisher, 
General Ice Cream Corporation, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has announced 
that the program will feature dis- 
cussions of trade barriers, quality 
control developments, a new farm 
inspection form for industry and 


milk dating. 


North Carolina Dairy Products 
Association 
The 24th Annual Convention of 
the North Carolina Dairy Products 


Association will take place at the 


Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
January 22, 23, and 24. Addresses 
will be delivered by W. R. Com- 


fort, president of the Association; 
Hubert Garrecht, president of the 
Milk Industry 


other outstanding persons. 


Foundation and 


American Dairy Association of 
Missouri 
National Manager M. J. 
berger of the 


Fram- 
American Dairy As- 
sociation will address the 1958 
annual meeting of the American 
Dairy Association of Missouri at 


Columbia, Missouri, February 26. 
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4 “King Zeero"’ No. E-612-W Ice Builders in use at 
Sturtevant Dairy Products, Rock Island, III, 
















32°-34° ICE WATER assured at ali times 


Patented Built-In Louvers provide 
Automatic Agitation without extra power 


4300-14 W MONTROSE AVE 


The CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST System 
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@ No propellers, submerged bearings, extra pumps, 
or air compressors to give trouble. 


@ Sufficient velocity, turbulence and length of 
travel adequately cool the water on its way 
through the ice field. 


@ The “King Zeero” delivers the COLDEST water 
LONGER, for less outlay. 


economy in operation and maintenance. 
compressor needed lowers demand charge. 


x Cool Your Product the “King 3eoro” Way 


Manufacturers of Ice Builders 


-- affords maximum 
Smaller 





- Ice Builder Cabinets - ice Banks 
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@Pbituaries 





Mitchell 


Alfred E. Mitchell, 61, of St. 
Lucas, Iowa, died November 23 
of a heart condition. He was a 


buttermaker at the St. Lucas cream- 
ery for 36 years. 


Low 
Herbert W. Low, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia, died November 22 in an 
Oakland hospital following an ill- 
ness of several months. Until his 
retirement in 1940, he was head of 
the Dairymaid Creameries. He was 
a local civic leader. 


Scholl 


George Henry Scholl, 69, of 
Fennimore, Wisconsin, died at his 
home following a stroke November 
22. He 


maker for about 40 years. 


was a Wisconsin cheese- 


Stearns 

Albert H. Stearns, 84, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., died November 21. 
Treasurer of the Brighton Place 


Dairy from 1918 until his retire- 
ment, he credited with de- 
veloping the firm into one of the 


largest dairies in the city. 


Was 


Hovey 

Charles M. Hovey, 49, was 
stricken with a fatal heart attack 
while attending the Pennsylvania- 
Columbia football game at Baker 
Field in New York. He was presi- 
dent of Hovey Stanter & Co., New 
York, 


a national dairy marketing 


concern. In 1941 Mr. Hovey be- 
came president of the firm founded 
by his father Will W. Hovey in 
1932. Surviving are his widow, a 
son Charles M. Hovey, Jr., two 
daughters and his mother. 


Fleisch 

Theodore L. Fleisch, Sr., 77, died 
November 18 in Syracuse. For 
many years prior to his retirement 
in 1954 he owned and operated 
Schiller Park Dairy. Active in the 
milk industry 45 Mr. 
Fleisch was a former president of 
the Syracuse Milk Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 


for years, 


Otting 


Herbert E. Otting, 68, died No- 
vember 17 at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was retired chief 
chemist and director of the M & R 
Dietetic Labs, Inc. 


Kutter 


Anton Kutter, 66, died Novem- 
ber 15. He was the operator of the 
Williston Cheese Factory, Marilla, 
N. Y., since 1947. Mr. Kutter man- 
aged the factory for the Hasselbeck 
Cheese Company and its successor, 
Borden, for 34 years before buying 
it 10 years ago. 


Peck 
David B. Peck, M. D., 79, died 


November 7, in Evanston, Illinois, 
following an extended illness. Dr. 
Peck was chairman of the board of 
the Bowman Dairy Company, Chi- 
cago. He joined Bowman in 1905 
upon graduating from Northwest- 
ern University. He became first vice 
president of the company following 
his father’s death in 1915 and a 





director of the company in 1916. 
His father, Comfort Peck, also a 
physician, was one of the founders 
of the Bowman Company. In 1935 
Dr. Peck became president and in 
1952, 
many years he was treasurer of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. Surviv- 
ing are two sons, Edson R. Peck 
and Peck, and _ five 
grandchildren. Mrs. Peck died in 
1955. 


chairman of the board. For 


D. Cameron 


Anderson 


Elmer L. “Andy” Anderson, 34, 
suffered a fatal heart attack Sep- 
tember 14 near Palatine, Illinois. 
He was laboratory chief of the 
Chocolate Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for four years. Active 
in Boy Scout work, he was also 
secretary of the Midwest Lutheran 
Brotherhood Council and president 
of the local chapter. He was a 
the Plans Committee 
of the Dairy Technological Society. 


member of 


Surviving are his widow, Lois 
Sherman Anderson, and three child- 
ren, Craig 8, Anita Jean 6, and 


Garry 1. 


Brueckner 

Dr. Herman Brueckner, widely- 
known dairy scientist and manager 
of the manufactured products divi- 
sion of Foremost Dairies, Inc., died 


— 


December 7 following a heart at- 


tack. He joined Golden State 
Dairies in 1943 and later headed 
the manufactured products divi- 


sion, continuing the position when 
Golden State affiliated with 
most. Dr. 
professor of dairy science at Cor- 
nell University. 


Fore- 
Brueckner was a former 


Survivors include his widow, 


Elinore, and four children. 
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Simply snap a colored TWO-TOTER on two cartons 
in the case for code dating and you have an ideal 
grip to start the case! TWO-TOTERS are STURDY— 
PLASTIC—GRIP TIGHT—REMOVE EASY—REUSABLE 
— COLORS — cost approximately a penny each. 


For free sample and price list write to: 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS 


Post Office Box 87 





Snap on Purepak or 


Canco quart cartons 


for easy-to-carry 


HALF GALLONS! 
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Review 


READING MATTER 


Following is a list of books and 
pamphlets currently available which 
have specific application to dairy 
industry problems and promotion: 


Interurbia. The Changing Face 
of America. A dramatic presenta- 
tion of an and social 
transformation taking place in the 
United States—how it 


economic 


affects our 
daily lives and our way of doing 
Write to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


business. 


Refrigeration, Air Conditioning 
and Cold Storage. By Raymond C. 
Gunther. A practical guide to the 
broad aspects and fine points of 
every heat extraction process, re- 
quiring no advanced technical 
training of the reader. Discusses 
in detail treatment and care of 
water essential in large installations, 
methods for combating corrosion of 
equipment and water economy in 
industrial areas, and gives complete 
information on stream jet refrigera- 
tion, absorption, systems, heat 
pumps, electric motors, fans, pumps 


and steam turbines. 1232 pages 
with 482 illustrations. $17.50. Chil- 
ton Books, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


Judging and Scoring Milk. A 
pamphlet designed to help train 
students and beginning judges who 
want to learn some of the funda- 
mentals of judging milk. 20 pages, 
illustrated. 15 cents. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


The Juice of Life. By Thomas 
R. Carskadon. This attractive book- 
let is a paean of praise to milk, 
terming it “a delectable nectar to 
soothe a man’s soul, increase his 
vigor and settle his stomach.” Re- 
printed from Esquire Magazine, the 
author discusses scientific findings 
about milk and its place in the 
diet. Write to: Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, 1145 19th Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Retail Sales of Milk in Multiple- 
Quart Units in the Springfield Area. 
A report by Herbert G. Spindler 
of the University of Massachusetts’ 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. Many changes in the es- 
tablished system of pricing and 
distributing milk have taken place 
in the Springfield area since glass 
gallon and half-gallon units were 
introduced in 1954. This study at 
tempts to determine the extent of 
acceptance of multiple-quart units 
and to analyze potential effects of 
the larger containers on costs and 
prices, consumption and the mar- 
keting system. Bulletin No. 495. 
Write to: Experiment Station, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


Merchandising Milk and Dairy 
Products in Retail Grocery Stores. 
By John B. Roberts, Sheldon W. 
Williams and Stephen F. Whitted. 
A total of 235 stores were studied 
to determine grocers make 
milk and milk products available; 
milk 
handled and why they are stocked; 
the conditions under which these 


how 


the sources and grades of 


products are held for sale; and 
their and 
tional practices for dairy products. 
Circular 551. Write to: Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


merchandising promo- 
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Novel 


Premium 
Promotion 


Old style glass jars help give a shot of 
promotional gas when used as premium 





containers for cottage cheese. 


ITH THE Lenten Season 
starting early in February, 1958, 
many dairymen are developing 
plans for promoting cottage cheese, 
using a package premium container 
as a campaign theme. The pro- 
motion can be used to create ad- 
ditional good will with present 
customers by offering them an ex- 
ceptional value in the form of a 
premium. It is also an inducement 
for new customers. 


Merchandising cottage cheese 
through promotions has become an 
accepted practice by the dairy in- 
dustry and in many places is a 
continuing practice, regardless of 
the season of the year. This has 
developed as dealers have increased 
and maintained sales of cottage 
cheese through promotions. Modern 
dealers are fully conscious that a 
product dressed up in an attractive 
package, appealing to the house- 
wife, will stimulate her interest in 
the product contained therein and 
her interest in the company manu- 
facturing the product. The theory 
is that in selling the package first, 
you in turn sell your product. The 
product then sells itself in repeat 
sales and can then stand on its 
own feet of quality and taste ap- 
peal without the need for the 
premium package. Every product, 
whether it be in the dairy field or 
elsewhere, needs a shot of “promo- 
tional gas” to maintain its momen- 
tum of sales, and Lent seems to be 
the accepted time to do this with 
cottage cheese. 


Large dairies employ sales pro- 


motion specialists. Combined with 
their advertising department and 
advertising agencies, the companies 
are able to execute their promotion 
on a professional basis. However, 
in order to avoid this great ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money, 
more and more dairies are taking 
advantage of the complete service 
being provided by the premium 
manufacturers. These tailor-made 
programs are a great boon, par- 
ticularly to those dairies who do 
not have the extensive facilities 
available to do the necessary re- 
search. For example, you are 
familiar with the merchandising kits 
that have accompanied premium 
items recently. These kits include 
colorful retail leaflets, window 
streamers, display cards, radio and 
TV script material, newspaper 
mats, and all the necessary informa- 
tion pertaining to the promotional 
and lithographic material. 


Established and reputable pre- 
mium manufacturers do thorough 
and extensive planning and market 
surveys before actually introducing 
the premium to the dairy field. 
These companies have a tremen- 
dous investment in molds to manu- 
facture the item, advertising ma- 
terial, inventory of the premium 
and professional time developing 
the complete program. In other 
words, these expenditures are so 
considerable no premium manu- 
facturer can afford to go into a 
dairy and offer a mediocre program, 
particularly when the dairies can 
return what they do not sell. Their 


planning not only involves the 
availability of advertising material 
but solving the problems the dairy 
runs into handling the premium 
container during processing and 
delivery. For example, in the cur- 
rent Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
program, the capping problem had 
to be solved. A carton had to be 
designed to ship the item to the 
dealers. In turn, this carton had to 
be re-used on their trucks contain- 
ing the premium item filled with 
cottage cheese. It had to be filled 
easily on automatic and hand filler 
and designed to accept 12 or 16 
ounces from the filler. 


Here is some of the preliminary, 
but important, thinking that goes 
into the development of a premium 
program. Premium container people 
keep their sights on items that re- 
peatedly appear in women’s maga- 
zines, are displayed in pictures in 
every room in the house as func 
tional or decorative pieces. 

There are many factors to con- 
sider in the choice of the premium 
to use. The idea must have, first 
of all, feminine appeal because 
dairy customers are mainly women. 
Second, the item should be one 
aimed at satisfying the desires of 
the majority of customers. Third, 
it must have good value, with some 
glamour, novelty, re-use value, and 
set continuity. On the choice of 
an item, it is well to consider care- 
fully the reaction upon showing it 
to various people. As the potential 


buyer is a housewife, it would be 
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well to get the woman’s angle 
rather than the man’s. 


One new promotion just intro- 
duced to the market is the “Sun- 
burst Penny Candy Jar” which re- 
sulted from this line of reasoning. 
To date, large dairies such as 
Golden State and Tuttle Cheese in 
San Francisco, Quality Dairy in St. 
Louis, Philadelphia Dairy Products 
in Philadelphia, Twin Pines Dairies 
in Detroit, and many others, have 
accepted this program and many 
more are planning to use it during 
the Lenten Season of 1958. 


The design is a flashback to 
an old design but 
rather modernized with the intro- 
duction of a 


and quaint 


distinctive sunburst 
pattern in the glass and designed 
strictly for the dairy field. There 
are two metal caps that can be 
used and one polyethylene cap. 
The jar has a capacity of 12 and 16 
ounces. The obstacle of capping 
and handling the glass top was 
overcome on the “Sunburst” Penny 
Candy Jar by providing three caps 
standard in size and designing and 
making the jar to fit the cap. The 
jar holds 12 ounces to the shoulder. 


When using this capacity, the glass 
top is inverted and a full metal or 
polyethelene cap placed over the 
top. For 16 ounces it is filled to 
the cap seat, the glass top placed 
on upright and a specially designed 
cap with a hole cut out in the 
center is placed over the top and 
snaps to the top of the jar. 

The jar itself is packed in a case 
that can be re-used on the trucks 
once the item is filled with cottage 
cheese. The guaranteed sales clause 
insures the dairies of no left-over 
inventory. The company provides 
a merchandising kit that contains 
information to answer practically 
any question about the promotion 
and includes samples of all the 
advertising material available. For 
example, the kit contains a sample 
of a retail leaflet, window streamer, 
display card used in conjunction 
with displaying the jar on meat 
cases and check-out counters, re- 
ceiving procedure on accepting the 
shipment, a map to help deter- 
mine approximate shipping charges 
on the jar delivered in your area, 
a sketch showing the two dozen 
and re-use shipping carton, picture 
of the jars describing their capacity 





Variety of labels induces more sales. 


and capping features, examples of 
radio and TV script material, re- 
prints of advertising mats available, 
three descriptive price sheets of 
caps available, an order form and 
price list showing pressure sensitive 
tape labels available, a reprint of 
an article from MODERN PACK- 
AGING, March 1957 issue, on the 
popularity of the jar as used in 
the candy, spice and cosmetic field, 
an order form for purchasing ad- 
vertising material, a description of 
the origin of the sunburst pattern, 
a list of dairies who have used the 
promotion to date and a descrip- 
and the decals 


tion reprint of 


available. 
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ing your customers to “Just Heat and Serve” your 
chocolate milk. If a recent comprehensive Indiana 
test is any criterion, you'll be more than surprised 
with your chocolate milk sales increase. While on the 
subject of chocolate milk, we are continually im- 
pressed with the remarkable results dairies throughout 
the country are enjoying who use FORBES Chocolate 
Flavor Powder. FORBES finely milled powder is their 
secret to a smooth pouring, rich, but delicately flavored, 
chocolate milk that has attained for them an enviable 
position in their respective 


competitive markets. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 
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TRUCK TALK: 
AIR SUSPENSION . 


(Continued From Page 87) 


ABSOLUTELY | 


FRESH MILI 
remain the same. They are not be- 
ing done in by a bad ride. 





A 
Drivers and maintenance men 
will like air suspension. Drivers will casa 

have a better time of it because they 

will have a more comfortable vehi- SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF 

cle in which to ride. The improved ORGANIZATION 

ride will make a better driver be- (Continued From Page 68) 

cause the man who rides a truck all capabilities to something smaller 

day will experience less fatigue. and narrower than they could be. 
Bouncing Hurts For practical purposes, a person’s 


actual ability and capacity are seen 


The same bouncing around that 
8 i to be bounded, not by the utmost 


tires the driver makes the main- 
tenance cost higher. It is the con- 
stant replacement of things like 
lights, body hardware, rear view 


he can do, but by what society 
permits him to do and by what he 
himself wants to do. These latter 
limits are narrower than the natural 


mirrors where the savings will come ‘ aF 
§ ones but they are just as definite. 


first. On the long pull, it will be 
found that bodies themselves last 
longer. They will not come loose 
at the corners and the doors will 
not need so much refitting. 


No agent, alas, performs activity 
without exacting some cost in ac- 
tivity. With machines, the cost is 
the human actions required to op- 
erate and maintain them. With men 
In the fleets where there is suf- and women, it is a variety of 
ficient experience with vehicles 
sprung with air envelopes, records 
show that the cost of maintaining 
air springs does not cost as much 
as the maintenance of leaf springs. 
It must be said however that this 


services performed to satisfy their 
physical, mental, and emotional 
needs. This element of “needs” is 
not always readily perceived. Es- 
pecially in small groups, the fact 
that people, just because they are 
experience has been compiled en- 
tirely with heavy duty vehicles. 
Most of them were petroleum tank 
trucks. The tanks themselves really 
appreciated the ride. The number 


people, demand activity or modify 
activity is not always obvious. Yet 
in all organizations the demands 
of human nature and the peculiar- 
ities of its make-up help to increase 


of leakers dropped substantially. the work to be done beyond that 
No one really knows the cost of which would be required if purpose 
air suspension for small trucks yet and environment were the only 
but it will not be long. The 1958 factors involved. In very large or- 
passenger Cars are offering air sus- ganizations, not merely operations 
pension. When a new development but jobs owe their existence to 
shows up there, it is not long be- this fact. 
fore the light trucks can use it. The needs of men and women 





have to do with the things which 
must be provided for them so that 
they can continue to act. Livelihood 
is such a need, so is job satisfaction 
and the fulfillment of private pu 
pose. Needs create activity. They 
cause the heating of buildings, the 
operating of first aid rooms, cafe- 
terias, personnel and payroll de- 
partments, and all of what might 
be called the domestic pursuits of 
organizations. They cause the 
carrying on of training and_ in- 
doctrination programs and the con- 
ducting of company picnics and 
parties. In addition, needs help to 
determine the conditions of time 
and place, order and arrangement, 
which are imposed on the doing 
of activity to make it conform to 
the human nature of a_ group's 
members. 


One of the difficulties of analyz 
ing needs is the fact that there 
seem to be so few absolutes in 
this sphere. In actual dairy or 
ganizations, any idea among the 
members that they are entitled to 
certain rights and privileges (say, 
being served hot coffee twice a 
day) creates a need which is just 
as real in its effect on activity as 
something of physical importance. 
A notion that there are only certain 
times when such benefits may be 
properly supplied (say at 10:00 
am. and 3:00 p.m.) creates a 
further need which is likewise real 
and effective. Such needs, once 
established, tend to increase with 
time and to absorb an ever-greatet 
share of the total group effort. 

In a similar sense, an idea among 
the employees that it is for some 
reason improper or unnecessary to 
proceed beyond a certain point in 
sustained effort will act to increase 








The NEW and BETTER 
Way to Handle 


COMPO-COOLER 


Successful milk plant managers 
everywhere are using COMPO- 0 
COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets. BR DIX 
COMPO-COOLER speeds sample 
handling and affords substantial 
savings in time and labor. 
COMPO-COOLER gives you com- In LIQUID 
piete electric refrigeration. Cabi- 
net is lifetime stainless steel. 
There is ao COMPO-COOLER in a ° 
capacity, style and size to fit Equipment 


your particular plant needs. 
Write today for illustrated booklet and complete details. 


COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
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K TRANSPORTS 


Composite Milk Samples STAINLESS STEEL ey CK- uP UNITS 


Large Stock of 
New and Used Units 
BOTH SHORT AND 


Means The Finest LONG TERM LEASES 


Our newly equipped shop fea- 

tures complete modern facilities 

for expert service and conversions. 
Write NOW for further information or 
to request free consultation on your 
tank transport probl 


THE BRODIX Corp. 


U.S. Highway 22, Box 6 Dunellen, N 
Tel.: Dunellen 2-9300 
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the restrictions imposed by the 
true, human need for rest with 
the same effect as if it were not 
a mere conceit but a genuine fact. 
Whenever an organization has re- 
sources enough to permit a modi- 
cum of ease and comfort it becomes 
almost impossible to distinguish 
fundamental needs from merely 
“desirable” ones. 

In any sphere of competition, 
where high efficiency is the key 
to success, this is of vital signi- 
ficance. The closer a company can 
trim the needs of its members to 
the irreducible minimum, the more 
of its effort can be devoted to 
achieving the organization’s prime 
purpose. It is all too easy to allow 
imagined needs to increase the 
drain on a group’s vital powers and 
to permit imagined limitations in 
capacity to reduce human output. 
Against a competitor with no such 
illusions, blind hope provides no 
defense. Decadence and vulnera- 
bility in organizational affairs is not 
a condition of physical decline so 
much as it is a state of confusion 
over what is really important and 
what is quite unimportant. 


There is still another artificial 


need created by men and women 

in this case, usually those in 
authority who insist, through 
pride or perversity that certain 
operations be carried on, even when 
no demand of purpose, environ- 
ment, or real or imagined human 
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“I’m more contented than you are!” 





need can be found to justify them. 
Useless ceremonials, outmoded tra- 
ditions, provide examples of such 
unreal needs. The activity of an 
organization is increased by them 
just as if they were essential, but 
its efficiency is reduced because 
they are not. 


Through the effect of their abili- 
ties and capacities as agents and 
their needs as human beings, the 
members of a dairy organization 
affect radically the things done 
by them to further their purpose 
within their environment. Because 


an organization's total activity ob 
viously cannot exceed the combined 
abilities and capacities of the mem 
bers, both the kind of activity and 
the amount of it carried on are 
restricted to definite limits. Because 
the capabilities and talents of eacl 
member are limited, and because 
the amount of work each can per- 
form is limited, and, still further, 
because in both respects every 
person is somewhat different from 
every other, the number of ways 
in which the activity of the or- 
ganization can be distributed is 
restricted. Because every member 
of a group has a number of essen- 
tial personal needs due to his 
nature, and because the members 
of organizations not only must 
further their purpose but also 
must do the things necessary to 
fill the need arising from their own 
human make-up, the activity per- 
formed is always more than the 
purpose and environment alone 
would require. 

In this way the activity of 
an organization is circumscribed, 
modified and increased by the 
characteristics of the individuals 
who compose it. 
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COTTAGE CHEESE MAKER 


Features the famous KUSEL Tender Heat SPRAY 
VAT with exclusive “M” Channel Flow Control 
and reinforced bottom construction. 

, And ... Model DL Forker and Agitafor Full- 
skirted protective housing around all moving 
parts for utmost sanitation. Powerful compact 
drive unit up to 14 speeds. Vat-supported 


Engineered and Manufactured by 
KUSEL DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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TRUCK FLEET COSTS 
(Continued From Page 50) 


ently guarding nothing but a blank wall. Finally 
the official decided to check the records and found 
that 100 years before the wall had been painted at 
that particular spot and the guard was placed there 
to prevent the Lords and Ladies from getting paint 
on their clothes. So for a hundred years no one 
questioned this unnecessary expense. Unfortunately, 
many fleet operators today are enduring the burden 
of costs for operations which long ago became un- 
necessary. A major reason why retail truck costs run 
eight to nine dollars a day when they should be 
five to six dollars a day is because nobody questions 
them. 


Cost Figures Must Be Applied 

To operate an efficient and economical trans- 
portation system, accurate cost figures play an im- 
portant part. However, cost figures wouldn’t amount 
to a row of used milk cartons if they were not put 
to use. Gasoline is one of the largest fleet expenses 
and merits strong control. If the average miles per 
gallon rate could be increased by three miles, the 
result would be $115 saved per year for each vehicle. 
Records tied up with an inventory control would 
point out where a concentrated effort should be 
made. Salesmen-drivers play a large role in con- 
trolling fuel cost. Excessive idling not only wastes 
gasoline but is also a prime factor in reducing engine 
life. Fast starts and stops play havoc with the fuel 
costs and start a train of clutch and transmission 
repairs. Frequent talks with salesmen-drivers explain- 
ing the mechanical operation of the vehicle and 
obtaining their cooperation, go a long way towards 
reduced fleet expense for gasoline, clutches and 
transmissions. The average salesman-driver has a 
mechanical bent. Many times when a practice such 
as excessive use of the choke and how it reduces 
the miles per gallon rate, is called to his attention, 
it is quickly corrected. Basically, there are four 
areas where concentration can pay dividends in re- 
duced fuel costs — proper design of vehicle for the 
load and territory, well trained mechanics, strong 
salesman-driver control and purchasing. 


The fleet operator who has had a serious per- 
sonal injury claim paid by his insurance company 
knows the value of a safety program. Proper coverage 
and rates deserve much consideration. It takes only 
one serious accident to jeopardize the entire com- 
pany. Every effort should be expended to eliminate 
accidents through safety programs, physical check 
of vehicles to eliminate safety hazards and proper 
training of the salesmen-drivers in the safe handling 
of a vehicle. New salesmen should be road-tested 
by the shop foreman before assuming their duties. 
There is no rule of thumb available to prevent acci- 
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dents but emphasis can be placed on defensive 
driving. Promoting safe driving through the use of 
car cards and posters or any other means will control 
insurance costs to a great degree. A large amount 
of satisfaction can be derived from a safety program. 
It helps all concerned. 


Tire Costs 


Tire costs are a rather large fleet expense. The 
improper tire size or the lack of maintenance, such 
as driving on tires that are under-inflated, can add 
as much as $200 per year for each vehicle to the 
tire costs. Tire manufacturers offer tires in various 
sizes and plies. The proper selection as determined 
by load to be carried is of paramount importance 
in economical tire costs. Inspection of tires by a 
qualified engineer can determine what action can be 
taken to obtain the most mileage from each tire. 
Recapping of tires at the right time is probably the 
greatest step that can be taken to reduce tire costs. 
For example, a properly rated 750x16 8-ply tire 
that cost $40 should be capable, with proper main- 
tenance, of giving three recaps at $14 each for a 
total tire life cost of $82. If inspection of these tires 
is on a hit-or-miss basis, the tire will wear through 
the fabric and be unsuitable for recapping. When 
this happens, instead of an investment of $82, the 
cost for replacement will be $160, with mileage 
remaining about the same. This difference of $78 per 
tire, multiplied by the number of tires in the fleet, 
can add up to a king-size saving through controlled 
maintenance. Tires that have to be removed from 
service due to curb breaks caused by careless driving 
are not a necessary part of fleet operation. A simpli- 
fied tire record system will pinpoint exactly who is 
causing this type of unnecessary expense. Action to 
correct this trouble can be taken. A defeatist attitude 
in controlling curb broken tires will lead to other 
out-of-line expenses. 


When to Replace 


When to replace a vehicle has been the subject 
of many a discussion. It is possible to operate 
economically a vehicle designed for the load and 
territory a minimum of ten years and possibly fifteen 
years. Cost records will bear this out. The average 
cost of a retail truck is in the neighborhood of 
$3,000. The depreciation figures on a ten year us- 
able basis would be $300 per year. Fortunately, 
trucks are not in the same category as passenger 
cars and it is not necessary to keep up with the 
Joneses by frequent replacement. In theory a truck 
properly maintained, with a close watch on body 
repairs and painting, will never wear out. In fact, 
a number of fleets operate on this basis. They re- 
build completely when necessary rather than pur- 
chase new equipment. 


Labor is another large fleet expense. How much 
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this should be depends on many factors. Automotive 
mechanics are just as varied in their abilities as 
people in any other trade. A small investment to 
train your mechanics in specialized schools such as 
fuel and electrical systems will return dividends in 
extending battery life, reducing road calls and in- 
creasing the gasoline miles per gallon rate. At least 
one mechanic in each fleet should be proficient in 
the use of such test instruments as the volt ammeter, 
gasoline analyzer and dwell-tachometer. This type 
of training will generally lead to a reduction of 
outside repairs to generators, starters and voltage 
regulators. 

The transportation system offers a fertile field 
to reduce costs and increase profits. By analyzing all 
automotive expense, management will have the bur- 
den of competition eased by reduced operating costs. 

e 
COTTAGE CHEESE SANITATION 
(Continued From Page 46) 
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of mass processing and mass distribution. For if 
there is any one characteristic of a mass production 
economy it is the refinement of the idea of special- 
ization. 

These suggestions of the future course of the 
industry, larger volumes, larger plants, regional 
plants, expanding marketing areas, — specialization 
— are all responses to the physical challenge of creat- 
ing the facilities and organization necessary to supply 
the interurban areas with the fluid milk they will 
demand. With the exception of specialization, these 
responses do nothing to meet the internal challenge 
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WELDED STEEL 
DAIRY 
CASES 








FOR SAFE— SURE BOTTLE HANDLING 
Glass or Paper 


UNITED, Originator of the welded steel dairy case, offers the 
most complete quality line in the industry. Millions of these 
durable long-lasting cases are in use today and are proving 
themselves virtually ‘“‘wearout-proof”’. 


UNITED Cases give maximum protection to either glass or paper 
bottles, and a good variety of models are available to meet 
your exact needs. For cleanliness, convenience, compactness, 
and long, low-cost service, UNITED Cases cannot be sur- 
passed. In any refrigerated truck program, United Cases 
are a must for glass or paper. 


UNITED Cases are manufactured of strong steel wire, electri- 
cally welded at every wire intersection for greatest possible 
strength. Cases are heavily plated with ‘“‘Duraseal’’, an ex- 
clusive United process that is satin smooth, rust resistant 
and long wearing. 


UNITED Model SPB 519-23, shown above, is equipped with full- 
length corner posts to give paper containers maximum pro- 
tection, and as a plus feature, your name can be embossed 
on these posts for permanent identification. This case operates 
smoothly through automatic stacking and filling machines. 
Will not “ride up” on conveyor lines. Model 607-4 carries 
six half-gallon oblong glass bottles and Model 607-5 handles 
four one-gallon square glass bottles. 


For full information on the United line, write for a com- 
plete catalog. A United man is near you and will be 
pleased to tell you more about United products. 


P UNITED stets ano wire co. 


137 Fonda St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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ADDED WATER 
is 
WHERE YOU FIND IT 


Fact: 


People are finding 
added water whenever 
they look for it. 


Fact: 


Added water means 
lower net profit. 


Conclusion: 

The alert plant manager 
will look for added 
water—particularly 





when his savings will Fiske Milk Cryoscope 


far outweigh increased inspection and policing costs. 


let our sales engineers tell you 
about the Water Inspection Plan today! 


Le ADVANCED 
GL INSTRUMENTS, inc. 


26B OAKCREST RD. * 


i 





NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 


























THIS 1S NO BULL 


WILSTIT IC Fl Milk Carton Wire can really 


help you avoid a lot of problems 










in your packaging operation. 
Specify Wilson YWUHILSTITIZCF 


WILSON the mill that service built 


Manufacturers of Wire, Nails, Rivets 


Telephone LA fayette 3-1221 


7, 


WILSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


49TH AND SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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of human relationships which they have created. It 
is this internal challenge which is by far the most 
fateful both for the industry and for the society. For 
this is the challenge that has been presented to and 
met unsuccessfully by twenty out the twenty-one 
civilizations that the world has known. The problem 
that confronts the dairy industry is whether it will 
respond by a series of internecine wars that will 
end with the imposition of an economic version of 
the universal state which is the final symptom of a 
society in the process of decay, or whether it will 
respond by growing to maturity in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and individual creativeness. 
While at first glance internal warfare in the 
form of devastating competition appears to be the 
most likely response, there is reason for believing 
the latter alternative may be the ultimate response. 
A fairly successful response to the challenge of com- 
petitive relationships has been made in Pittsburgh. 
Another successful response was developed in AI- 
buquerque, New Mexico. Still another was created 
in Indianapolis. Nor will we soon forget the explana- 
tion given by an industry spokesman in Philadelphia 
on the reason for the delay in introducing a new 
container into that market. The explanation was, 


“One of the smaller companies was not quite ready.” 


Perhaps all of this talk of challenges and re- 
sponses, of human relationships and_ interurbias, 
smacks of impracticality in the face of the day-to-day 
reality of the market place. Yet the challenges are 
there. The whole course of human history demon 
strates the need for an adequate response. Ow 
civilization will not fall if the fluid milk industry 
fails to find an adequate response to the problems 
in human relationships that accompany the rise of 
Interurbia. But the fluid milk industry does not exist 
in a vacuum. It cannot be divorced from our society. 
It is a part of the body social and in its success 
or failure it will reflect the success or failure of the 
whole. There is nothing in either an industry or a 
civilization that places a limit on the heights it may 
achieve. Their triumphs are the triumphs of men 
and their failures are the failures of men. The future 
of the dairy industry, therefore, lies in the kind of 
a response that the men who are the industry can 
devise to meet the mighty challenge of a great and 


growing Interurban population. 


COLOR PRINTS OF MIF FILM MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 
Now available for purchase are color prints of 
the new Milk Industry Foundation film, “The White 
Magic of Milk.” 


The 16-millimeter film, which was shown for the 
first time at the 50th annual MIF convention in San 


Francisco, was made especially for high school home 
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economic classes and consumer groups to show them 
how the proper use of milk balances the family 


budget as it balances the family diet. 


Cost of the new film to MIF members is $89.00 
each. Non-members may also purchase single prints 
of the sound film for $115.70. “The White Magic of 
Milk,” which has a 12-minute running time, is also 


available on a free loan basis to organized groups. 


For group showings, prints may be borrowed 
through the nearest of these four regional offices of 
Associated Films, Inc.: Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
N. J.; 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La Grange, Illinois; 
1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas 1, Texas; and 799 
Stevenson Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


HUNDREDS OF PRODUCERS DROP CO-OP 
OVER STAND ON SINGLE ORDER 
Dissatisfied with the stand taken by Eastern 

Milk Producers Cooperative against the compre- 

hensive Federal Order 27 and for a separate Federal 

Order for New Jersey, more than 600 central Penn- 

sylvania producers resigned from Eastern in a body 


and have formed five new independent cooperatives. 


Total membership in the five groups exceeds 
640. They are located in Middleburg, Lewisburg, 
Bellefonte, Spring Mills and Mill Hall, all in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Reuben Witherite, a leader of the movement to 
disaffiliate, declared that the advocates of a separate 
order failed to demonstrate any price improvement 
for most of the New York milkshed. “We believe 
in the advantages which have been gained by the 
achievement of a single order for the entire milk- 
shed,” he said, “and have formed our local cooper- 
atives so that we can work together with other 


groups to improve the role of dairymen everywhere.” 
s 


PRESIDENT MAY ADDRESS NATIONAL 
FOOD CONFERENCE NEXT MONTH 
No word has as yet been received as to whether 

President Eisenhower’s recent illness will prevent 
him from addressing the National Food Conference 
in Washington on February 24, 1958. 


He previously had accepted the invitation to 
speak before leaders of American agriculture, indus- 
try and education who are meeting “to consider 
the vital role of food in the life of the family and 
the nation.” 


The National Food Conference is being organized 
| as a public service by private enterprise groups rep- 


resenting every phase of the food industry — farmer, 
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Can Buy 
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PURE-PAK RECO 


...A real Money-Maker for 
Limited Production in any Dairy 


It’s a fact. It can cost you as little as 50c per 
day to own a Triangle semi-automatic paper 
carton milk filler. You get this daily cost back 
in minutes threqugh time, labor and mainte- 
nance savings...through fast, accurate, leak- 
tight filling ... through quick changeover and 
fast, easy clean-up. 

There’s a machine for every size and style 
carton. 8 to 10 quarts or 5 to 6% gallons 
per minute. 

No-Cost Plan Calculator slide tells you how 
to figure the daily cost of a Triangle filler or 
any other machine for your plant. 


SEE A FILLER IN 3-D-—see for yourself 
why a Triangle filler is better for you. Get 
Triangle 3-D slide viewer kit on free loan basis. 


There is no obligation—just use the 
convenient coupon. 


TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 
6658 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 


TAR AVNIGISEM MAL COUPON TODAY... 
a4 


TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 
a E 6658 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 







be Send me: 


FREE: 
Slide RuleCoalculator = No-Cost Plan Calculator 








FREE LOAN: [_] 3-D Viewer Kit 
A 3-D Viewer 
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FAR OUTLASTS 


ORDINARY 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
BRUSHES... 


AND OXCcOoO 


SU feons 


OUTCLEANS THEM ALL! 





You'll save many dollars and have all your 
equipment sparkling clean with less time and 
work! The Oxco Super Gong will far outlast 
ordinary general purpose brushes. . . cutting 
replacement to the absolute minimum. 


Crimped DuPont TYNEX Nylon bristles are 
tough, flexible . . . give real scrubbing action, 
stand up under daily use. Solid lightweight 
block lasts longer because it’s waterproof, 
takes knocks, bangs and falls in stride, resists 
cracking or splitting. 


SPARKLING CLEAN 
EQUIPMENT WITH 
LESS TIME AND WORK! 


Does a thorough cleaning job 
on vats, milk cans, separators, 
coolers, conveyor belts, pipes, 
pans. The molded, non-slip 
handle gives a firm and non- 
tiring grip. 





Try Super Gong in your plant 
— your Dairy Supply or Hard- 
ware Jobber will be happy to 
show you the advantages 
and economies of this and 
other quality Oxco dairy 
ad brushes. Ask for Oxco! 








preoenicn £ S§¢ manviano 





OX FIBRE BRUSH COMPANY, INC. 
iT afcate |, 
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processor, distributor and merchandiser. Those in. 
vited to consider the role of food in every aspect 
of national life will be a cross-section of America’s 
opinion leaders — physicians, nutritionists, educators, 
industrialists and representatives of leading voluntary 
groups. Following the President’s address, health 
authorities will report on the latest findings in nutri- 
tion research, industrialists will discuss the contribu- 
tion of food to the national economy, and physicians, 
educators and experts in family living will explore 
the role of food in the varied aspects of American life, 

Among the organizations serving on the planning 
committee of the conference are the American Dairy 


Association and the National Dairy Council. 


DAIRY SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE: 
PENN STATE AND MARYLAND 


Top-ranking students in the short-term ice cream 
manufacturing courses at Penn State and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland will receive awards from the 
American Food Laboratories, the large flavor research 
and manufacturing concern, 100 Stanley Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Top prize will be an_ inscribed 
gold wrist watch to the student with the highest 
grades at the completion of the short course. The 
company plans to make similar awards at Ohio State 
and Michigan Universities. 


WASHINGTON STATE WINS 
$1,650 SCHOLARSHIP 
The State College of Washington Dairy Products 
Judging Team nailed down a $1,650 Dairy Industries 
Supplies Association scholarship by winning second 
place in the Intercollegiate Dairy Products Judging 
Contest held in San Francisco October 21. 


a” 
CONNECTICUT SEEKS TO ATTRACT 
DAIRY STUDENTS 

Seventy-five high school students attended a 
Dairy Manufacturing Career Day at the University 
of Connecticut, November 2. Sponsored by the 
Dairy Manufacturing Department of the University 
in conjunction with the Connecticut Milk Dealers 
Association and the Connecticut Association of Dairy 
and Food Sanitarians, the project was designed to 
attract the students to careers in dairy manufacturing. 

The day began with several short talks by dairy 
industry personnel and faculty on subjects dealing 
with costs of attending college, campus jobs, admis- 
sion procedure, scholarships, Armed Forces obliga- 
tions, available curricula in both the two-year school 
and the four-year college program and opportunities 
in the dairy industry after graduation. 


Then followed a tour of dairy manufacturing 


facilities and campus, a luncheon sponsored by the 
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Connecticut Milk Dealers Association and the Con- 
necticut Association of Dairy and Food Sanitarians 
and attendance at the Connecticut-New Hampshire 


football game. 


aa 
KENTUCKY AWARDS DAIRY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four scholarships for $100 a semester each have 
been awarded to dairy manufacturing students at 
the University of Kentucky. 


ships is to stimulate interest in dairy manufacturing 


Purpose of the scholar- 


and to encourage young men to enter the field. 


The scholarships were donated by Armour and 
Company, Bessire and Company, Marschall Dairy 
Laboratory, Kentucky Manufactured Milk Associa- 
tion, Murphy Body Works, U. C. Milk Company, 
Harry E. Wenze, Jr., A. D. A. of Kentucky, Cudahy 
Packing Company and Colonial Foods. 

Recipients of the scholarships attend classes in 
a modern Dairy Manufacturing Laboratory com- 
pleted last summer at a cost of $100,000. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY HONORS CLEVELAND 
MILK DISTRIBUTOR 

P. L. Haymes, director of United Milk Products 

Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was honored by the 

Department of Dairy Technology, Ohio State Uni- 





Dean L. L. Rummell of the College of Agriculture, Ohio 

State University, (left) presents Award of Merit to P. L. 

Haymes. At right is Dr. 1. A. Gould, chairman of the 
Department of Dairy Technology. 


versity for his contributions as a citizen, successful 
businessman, and as an outstanding state and na- 
tional leader in the dairy field. He helped to write 
the original Food and Drug Administration Milk and 
Bread Standards in 1923. More recently he helped 
establish concentrated milk standards for the State 
of Ohio. During World War II, he served the War 
Food Administration, representing the evaporated 
milk industry. His most recent assignment has been 
as a member of the 13-man dairy advisory group to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 


The presentation was made by L. L. Rummell, 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 
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PERFORMANCE-PROVED! 
mer (3 2N0,0, 
VALVE 


DISCHARGE AND SUCTION VALVES 
INCREASE THE PERFORMANCE OF 
ANY COMPRESSOR—OLD OR NEW! 


“BV” DISCHARGE VALVES 














Actual tests conducted by a leading independent re- 
search organization* prove that the New Ball Valve 
passes 26% more gas! In operation, users report amaz- 
ing increases in performance when they install Ball 
Valves—and not one report of valve failure or breakage 
in operation! *Name on request. 


“BY” SUCTION VALVES 


In the Ball Valve, multi- 
ple steel balls replace 
the flat “plate” or “pop- 
pet” — resulting in less 
resistance, better seat- 
ing, far greater life and 
improved performance. 
New “BV” Standardized 
Suction Valve Assem- 
blies, available for most compressors, allow complete 
standardization of your suction valves, regardless of the 
number of different makes of compressors that you have 
in operation. 


Can Be Installed in 3 Minutes 


Easy to install, without drilling or tap- 
ping. “BV” suction valves are simply 
screwed in, then locked in place with 
special locking ring. Removal for in- 
spection is just as quick and easy. 








For information on improving the performance of 
your compressor, send us the name, bore, stroke, 
speed and serial number of your machine. 


BALL VALVE CO. 
5512 Oak Street «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Some franchise territories open. Write for information. 





VALVES CARRIED IN STOCK FOR 


LEADING HEAVY DUTY COMPRESSORS 
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PARAGRAPHS ABOUT PEOPLE 








New Dairypak field sales assign- 
ments were recently announced. 
John C. Good was named sales man- 
ager of the South Central district 
with headquarters in Memphis. Paul 
C. Wiegand replaces Jesse C. James 





John Good Paul Wiegand 


as sales manager of the Southwest- 
ern district. Mr. James moved to 
the Butler division as Western Sales 
Manager. Taking over as_ sales 
representative in the Wisconsin ter- 


ritory will be Edward W. Crump. 





Lee Wilson 


Louis J. Schaedler has been 
named sales manager of Southwest 
Truck Body Company, Inc., of St. 
Louis. 


The appointment of Lee C. Wil- 
son as manager of new retail stores 
for High’s of Baltimore, Inc., was 
recently announced. High’s operates 
77 units in Baltimore and adjacent 
Maryland communities. 


Louis Schaedler 


Several new appointments have 
been announced at the Dairy Equip- 
ment Division of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany. James A. Kelley has become 


advertising manager. Clinton Grimm 
moves up to administrative assistant, 
sales. Donovan Wasson has become 
manager of manufacturing. 


J. Gordon Roberts, president of 
Roberts Dairy Company, Omaha, is 
serving as chairman of the Omaha 
Committee of American Industry. 
\ division of the National Fund for 
Medical [ducation, the group is 


spearheading a nationwide appeal to 
raise $10 million annually 
nation’s 82 medical schools. 


for the 





} 
a | 

C. L. (Pete) Peterson (above, 
lft) is shown receiving a 20-year 
service pin from Liberty Glass 
Company. A. M. Davis makes the 
presentation. Mr. Peterson mans 
the district sales office of Liberty in 
tl ouston. 


\n executive vice-president and 
four new vice-presidents were re- 
cently elected by the Borden Com- 
pany. Roy D. Wooster, is the new 





Roy Wooster 


Harold Fagerson 


executive vice-president. Vice-presi- 
dents are Francis R. Elliott, Ray- 








mond J. Kunz, Everett L. Noetzel 


and Leo W. Bayes. Harold R. 
Fagerson, who started driving a 
Borden milk wagon 33 years ago, 


has been named president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Milk 
Division. 


Robert E. Minco has been named 
advertising manager of Carnation 
Company’s fresh milk and ice cream 
division. 





Robert Minco John Martin 


The election of John Martin to 
the office of secretary of Otto Milk 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been an 
nounced. 


Changes in executive responsibil- 
ity at Pet Milk Company, effective 
Jan. 1: John C. Naylor, named 
senior vice-president; T. R. Gamble, 
named executive vice-president; 
R. O. Jenkins was elected a vice- 
president; Gordon Ellis, named an 
assistant vice-president; Wilbur M. 
Jackson retires as general produc- 
tion manager and will serve in an 
advisory capacity; L. G. Leutwiler, 
named general production manager. 


Alvie J. Claxton has been named 
to the newly-created position of 
director of trade relations by 


3ea- 


Alvie Claxton 


trice Foods Co. Don L. Grantham 
and Hugh F. Hutchinson have been 
promoted to district managers. 
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Widest Choice in BARKER CASES 


NO. 





8308-S — STANDARD SQUARE CASE 


9 DIFFERENT MULTIPLE- 
QUART CASES FOR EVERY NEED 


Why settle for a case that ‘‘comes close’ to what 
you want when you can buy the exact built-to-your 
need ‘‘Jug-Saver’’ from Barker. Here is the indus- 
try’s most complete multiple-quart line — top stack- 
ing, bottom stacking, square, round, or oblong jugs, 
including cases that stack interchangeably with all 
square bottle cases. Get the Barker facts now .. . 
and make ‘58 a bigger profit-year with Barker 
“Jug-Savers’’. 


ORDER NOW for Early Delivery 
BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


158 SEVENTH ST. KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 





NO. 


8511A-2 OBLONG % GAL. 


CASE 
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Glen Gundell, vice-president of 
the Sealtest Division of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, served 
as chairman of the dairy products 
division of the 1957 Family iund 
appeal of the Community Service 
Society. 





Ray Senechal Glen Gundell 


Raymond W. Senechal has been 
appointed representative for ‘The 
Punxsutawney Company to handle 
Beverage-Air Cooler sales through- 
out the New England area. (In the 
November issue, Mr. Senechal’s 
photo was incorrectly identified as 
that of Bennett Stalvey, Jr., of Fair- 
mont Foods Co.) 


The board of directors of Inter- 
national Paper Company has elect- 
ed Lamar M. Fearing and William 
S. Snyder vice-presidents of the 
company. Both have served as as- 
sistant general sales managers since 
1954 and will continue in that 
capacity. 

Thomas E. Neal, Jr. was elected 
president of Birtcherd Dairy, Inc., 
Norfolk, Virginia. He has been with 


the company for 21 years. E. Her- 
bert Denney was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

Peter Campbell, Jr. of National 
Dairy Products Corporation has 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
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“In connection with our new dairy prod- 
ucts account, there are a few things 
you should all know.” 








E. 2 Mann has been appointed 
director of the Commonwealth Bu- 
reau of Dairy Science and Tech 
nology, Reading, England. 

John Hassell has been promoted 
to sales manager, dairy division of 
Manton-Gaulin Manutacturing Co. 


Kenneth Wheeler has been named 
as his assistant. 


The Darnell Corporation, Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert J. Geberth as manager of 


their New York division 


Bush Barnum has been 
advertising and public 
director of the Glass 
Manufacturers Institute 


Richard P. Choi of the American 
Dry Milk Institute laboratory has 
been named In Charge, Technical 
\ctivities, for the organization. Suc 
ceeding him as chief chemist is 


Richard G. Songer. 


Dale Seiberling, formerly engi- 
neering specialist in the Department 
of Dairy Technology of Ohio State 
University, has been retained as a 
consultant by Klenzade Products, 
Inc 


named 
information 
Containet 


Gail Smith 





The J. B. Ford Division of 
Wyandotte Chemicals has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gail A. 
Smith as sales manager for the Min- 
neapolis district. 
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CONVENIENT 
HANDY 
EASY TO CARRY 
RUST PROOF 


(SPECIAL BRIGHT ALUMINUM 


COATED FINISH) 


ATTRACTIVE 








promote 
Dairy Product Sales 


Bottled milk becomes “so easy 
and safle to carry” 









































709 WOODLAND AVENUE 


8 STOCK SIZES 

Model Sue No. Packed | Shipping Wt 

to Carton | Per Carton 

45s 4 Sq. Quort Bottles 10 7 Ibs 

65 6 Sq. Quart Bottles 6 6 Ibs 

8s 8 Sq. Quort Bottles 6 7% \bs 

4R 4 Rd. Quart Bottles 10 8 Ibs 

2-Y%_. SR|2 Sq. or Rd. Yy Gol. Bottles 10 7 Ibs 
4-Y_ SR|4 Sq. or Rd. Y_ Gol. Bottles 6 |7% wal 
2-Y%,O} 2 Oblong % Gal. Bottles 10 7 Ibs | 

4% O]| 4 Oblong % Gol. Bottles 6 7%, Ibs 











THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Product News 








Krafts Selects Aluminum 
Cans for Grated Cheese 
AN ALUMINUM food can, the 


first to be manufactured commer- 
cially on a large scale in the U. S., 
will appear on the nation’s grocery 
shelves early in 1958, it has been 


announced jointly by Kaiser Alum- 
inum & Chemical Corp. and Kraft 
Dairy 


Foods Division of National 





Products Corp. The initial order 
for 5,500,000 of the aluminum cans 
came from Kraft Foods and will be 
used to package their grated Amer- 
ican and Parmesan cheeses. The 
lightweight aluminum cans are pro- 
duced with seamless can body and 
bottom in one piece. 


Kraft feels that the new con- 
tainer, because of its protective 
qualities and attractive appearance, 
offers distinct advantages over the 
previous composite package, which 
has consisted of a paper-board cylin- 
der with a tinplate top and bottom. 
Advantages claimed are mainte- 
nance of moisture content and in- 
creased shelf life. Also, the Kraft 
company feels that the eye-catching 
appearance of the can is an impor- 
tant advantage in today’s self- 
service markets. It was also pointed 
out that Kraft’s research people are 
investigating the possible applica- 
tion of aluminum cans to other food 
product lines. 


The new Parmesan grated cheese 
cans are produced in two heights 
3 5/16” for the 1%-oz. size and 
5 11/16” for the 3-oz. size. Grated 
American will also be packaged in 
the 3 5/16” cans. 


_ For information: Kaiser Alum- 
inum & Chemical Corporation, 
Kaiser Building, 1924 Broadway, 


Oakland 12, California. 


Anti-Rust Paint Resists 
High Humidity 
HIGH LIGHT reflectivity and 
resistance to severe moisture and 
corrosive action, are features of the 
White Rustrem anti-rust paint an- 
nounced by Speco, Inc. 
It is particularly useful as a finish 
on interior metalwork where high 


118 


humidity or production fumes or 
vapors cause metal deterioration, the 
manufacturer claims. 


It ordinarily requires no prime 
coating and can frequently be 
applied over deteriorated metal sur- 
faces without sand blasting or exces- 
sive wire brushing. The paint can 
be applied over wood and cement 
with brush or spray. It is available 
in l-gallon cans, 5-gallon pails and 
55-gallon drums. 


lor information: Speco, Inc., 7308 
Associate Avenue, Cleveland 9, 


Ohio. 
e 


Cream Creamier in New 
Reddi-Wip Container 


A NEWLY DESIGNED label 
and container are features of the 
new Reddi-Wip now being intro- 


duced market by market across the 
country. A new formula gives the 
pressurized whipped cream more 
creaminess. All authorized process- 
ors are standardized on top-grade 
30% butterfat cream, the standard 
for whipping cream based on U. S. 
government FDA regulations. 


Studies of consumer panel reac- 





tions indicate strong acceptance of 
the can, which is lithographed in red, 
white and blue; clearly states it is 
fresh whipped cream; shows attrac- 
tive dessert illustrations; and has a 
bright red tamper-proof cap sealing 
the can. 

For information: Reddi-Wip, Inc., 
8025 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 
46, California. 


Truck Bodies Feature 
Structural Reinforcing 


A NEW SERIES of improved 
truck bodies designed specially for 
the dairy industry, is being intro- 
duced by the Reading Body Works, 
Inc. The “job-planned” bodies in- 
clude new structural reinforcement 
features. 


Extra rigidity has been added to 





all 18 utility models by the addition 
of two full width cross-sills. General 
construction of the bodies, which 
range from one-half to one-ton 





units, is of 12, 14 and 16-gauge steel, 
with understructure of 12-gauge 
steel. Compartment capacity ranges 
from 35 cubic feet in half-ton models 
to 68 cubic feet in one-ton models. 


Designed for mounting on any 
standard chassis, the units are avail- 
able in fully enclosed panel bodies 
with permanent roof or canopy tops 
for both single and dual wheel 
chassis. Overall body length at the 
floor line are 78 to 108 inches. In- 
side floor areas range from 26 to 38 
square feet. 

For information: Reading Body 
Works, Inc., Reading, Pennsylvania 


Switchable Refrigeration 
Units Developed 
\ NEW LINE of Flex-O-Metic 


hermetic condensing units, featuring 
interchangeable compressor and 
condenser sections, has been devel- 
oped by the York Corporation. The 
compressor and condenser units, 
formerly manufactured in one sec- 
tion, now can be separated for re- 
pair, replacement or for substitution 
of units with increased capacity. The 
same compressor section can be 
fitted to an air-cooled, water-cooled 
or air-water-cooled condenser 
tion. 

In the new Flex-O-Metics, the 
condenser section can also be in- 
stalled remotely from the com- 
pressor section. The compressor sec- 
tion is completely wired for use on 
racks. The hermetic condensing 
units separate quickly and easily by 
removing four bolts in the base and 
disconnecting a single flared tube 
which connects the compressor and 
condenser sections. 


Sec- 


Available in nine models, ranging 
from one-third to seven and one- 
half horsepower, the York hermetic 
condensing units operate using 
either Freon 12 or Freon 22. 

On the 


very low 


temperature 





models which can go down as low 
as —50°F., “tri-cooling” is used to 
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eliminate problems caused by motor 
compressor heat. The motor is pro- 
tected from overheating by suction 
gas cooling. Compressor heat is 
removed in air cooled models by a 
refrigerant cooled shell with a sub- 
cooling condenser. On water cooled 
models, the compressor is cooled by 
a water cooled shell. The refriger- 
ant cooled shell or the water cooled 
shell also removes heat from the oii 
inside of the compressor. 

For information: York Corpora- 
tion, York, Pennsylvania. 


2 
New Package Design 


THE MORE than 100 Diamond 


chemicals for industry and agricul- 
ture are now packed and shipped in 





new, improved packages. They fea- 
ture a uniform, standardized “fam 
ily” design theme displaying the 
company’s trademark. Layout sim- 
plicity, modern lettering and con- 
trasting colors keynote the design 
treatment. 

For information: Diamond Alkali 
Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Semi-Automatic Balance 
Easily Adjusted 

\ ONE-PAN analytical balance 
for weighings from 0.1 milligram to 
200 grams has just been announced 
by the Christian Becker Division of 





The Balance 


Torsion 
One of the design features of the 
NA-1 is the two-beam construction. 
All weighings, from 1 to 200 grams, 


Company. 


are made to within 1 gram on a 
“rough-weighing” beam. The op- 
erator does not have to watch the 
reticle during the “rough-weighing.”’ 


Two amber lights, positioned at 
eye level, indicate which way the 
weight control knob should’ be 


be turned to adjust the balance to 
within 1 gram. All weighing ad- 
justments from 1/10 milligram to 
1 gram are made on a “fine-weigh- 
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ing” beam and are made completely 
automatically. 

A new concept in reticles and 
verniers is also incorporated in this 
balance. Kasy to read, this optical 
system produces an image of 10,000 
parts, each part being 0.1 mg. The 
semi-automatic balance is tempera- 
ture-compensated, provides large 
unobstructed access to the weighing 
chamber, has conveniently placed 
weight control knobs, and _ oil 
damping. 

The Torsion 
Clifton, New 


For information: 
Balance Company, 


Jersey. 
* 


600 and 700 Gallon 
Bulk Milk Tanks 


A 600 AND a 700 gallon direct 
expansion bulk milk tank have been 
added by the Solar Permanent Com- 
pany, division of U. S. Industries, 
Inc. to its MilkMinder line of farm 
bulk tanks. The new tanks are the 
largest currently made by the com- 
pany, with others ranging down in 
capacities to 100 gallons. 


Standard features including com- 
plete stainless steel construction, in 
vermin-proot covers, 


terchangeable 





low-level pouring, quick drainage, 
fast cooling, and easily cleaned sur- 
faces have been incorporated into 
the new tank. 

For information: Solar Perma- 
nent Company, Div. U. S. Indus- 
tries, Inc., Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 


Lightweight Refrigeration 
Unit for Delivery Trucks 


\ LIGHTWEIGHT mechanical 
refrigeration unit for home-delivery 
milk trucks and other route vans is 
now being put through final in-use 
tests in a dozen major cities. The 
unit, in four models, is the product 
of Thermo King Corporation. 


Known as the model J, 
approximately 350 pounds, is 44 
inches high and requires only a 
small floor space. It can be mounted 
over the wheel housing. Installa- 
tion requires two small openings in 
the side of the truck to allow ven- 
tilation of the unit and _ provide 
access to the mechanism. 


it weighs 


The unit is dual-powered in two 
of the four models offered. A gaso- 
line-powered, 4-cycle one-cylinder 
L-head engine runs it while the 
truck is on the move. For standby, 
or overnight operation in a garage, 


a 115-volt, single-phase electric 
motor is provided. 

A two-cylinder compressor pro- 
vides the refrigeration. There is a 
thermostatic temperature control. 

For information: Thermo King 
Corporation, 44 S. 12th Street, Min- 
neapolis 4, Minnesota. 


Circulating Parts and 
Fittings Washer 


CLIAN-UP TIME can be re- 


duced by the Circulating Parts and 
Fittings Washer introduced by the 
Company. 


Girton Manufacturing 





The washer is also a solution tank 
for pipe line cleaning-in-place. 


\ 5 H.P. pump mounted beneath 
the tank circulates 135 GPM of 
cleaning solution through the tank. 
This rapidly circulating cleaning 
solution will clean all parts, fittings, 
pipes, separator discs, ice cream 
mutators, homogenizer valves and 
Pure-Pak parts. 


Two small baskets have been de- 
signed that can exactly contain the 
plungers, slides and other parts of 
one Pure-Pak filler, thereby elim- 
inating the chance of damaging del- 
icate plungers and slides. 


\ three-way valve placed on the 
discharge side of the 5 H.P. pump 
allows the entire pipe line circuit to 
be cleaned in place, with the parts 
tank being used as the solution tank. 


For information: Girton Manu- 
facturing Company, Millville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Cone Package Used for 
Orange, Buttermilk, Cream 
HUTT DAIRIES, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, recently adopted Seal- 
right Kones for packaging of their 
by-products. Buttermilk quart cones 
led off the program, followed with 
half-pints for cream, and pints and 
quarts for orange juice drink. Pro- 











notional megaphones, imitating the 
orange-juice drink design with col- 
orful orange design were purchased 
to “kick-off” the by-product pro- 
motion. 


For information: Sealright Com- 
pany, Inc., Fulton, New York. 


Calypso Tumbler Promotes 
Cottage Cheese Sales 


THE CALY PSO tumbler, recently 
introduced by Florsheim Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., for packaging 
and promoting the sale of cottage 
cheese and other food products, is 
now available nationally. The re- 
usable tumbler, which comes in six 





colors, is unaffected by washing, 
even in automatic dishwashers. 


Calypso tumblers are offered to- 
gether with promotional aids, im- 
printed lids and a special guaran- 
teed sale feature. 

For information: Florsheim Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., 22 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Electric Plants Provide 
Auxiliary Power 


SAVINGS OF up to $300 per 
unit are claimed by D. W. Onan & 
Sons, Inc., on their new HC series 
of water-cooled, revolving-armature 
10 and 15 KW electric plants. The 
new series is available in either 
10,000 or 15,000 watt A.C. size 


eee... ™ 





ranges in 
Completely self-contained, 
gasoline engine driven 


volts. 
these 
units. will 


voltages to 460 


120 


provide full-rated electric power for 
standby emergency application in 
dairies. 

Prime mover is the heavy-duty, 
41 H.P., continental F-162 engine. 
Direct-connected to an all-climate 


generator, this 4-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine operates on either 
gasoline or gaseous fuel. Standard 


features include radio suppression, 
leak-proof water pump, oil bath air 
cleaner, gear type oil pump, oil filter 
with replaceable cartridge, high 
water temperature cut-off and a 12- 
volt battery charging generator with 
the charge rate automatically regu- 
lated. The self-aligning generator 
provides voltage reguiation of plus 
or minus 5 per cent, with frequency 
regulation of 3 cycles maximum. 

Both the 1OHC and 15HC models 
are available with an optional rug- 
ged, weather-proof sheet-metal 
housing. 


For information: D. W. Onan & 
Sons, Ine., 2515 University Avenue 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Transtar Trucks Available 


THE TRANSTAR line of Stude- 
baker trucks for 1958, ranging from 
half-ton pickups to two-ton heavy- 
duty trucks, is now at dealer show- 





rooms. Shown here is the half-ton 
model with a gross vehicle weight 
rating of 4,800 pounds. 


Safety features include crash pads, 
optional crash-tested seat belts, foot 
controlled fresh air ducts, improved 
instrument cluster design for better 
visibility, cross-link shockless steer- 
ing, tubeless tires, enclosed cab 
steps and rotary door latches. All 
the new trucks feature large round 
parking lamps placed atop each 
front fender for greater visibility. 

Two types of engines are avail- 
able in the half-ton models—six- 
cylinder and V-8. Power brakes are 
a feature of this model. Pick-up 
bodies are two-toned as well as the 
cabs. Chromed side mouldings run 
the width of the cab. Eleven two- 
tone and seven solid colors are 
offered. 

For information: Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation, South Bend, 


Indiana. 
a 


12-Can Drop-In 

Milk Cooler 

A 12-CAN model has been added 
to its line of drop-in milk coolers 
by the Master-Bilt Refrigeration 
Mfg. Co. The line also includes 4 





and 7 can models. Known as the 
DRPN-12, the new cooler measures 
82” x 44” x 32” (not including com 





H.P. 


pressor), and has 
operating on 115 volts. 


motor 


A feature of the cooler is the “No- 
Lift’ can hold-down device, which 
permits empty cans to be filled 
while in the cooler. Optional equip- 
ment is the ‘““Lectro-Tektor,” a mag- 
nesium bar mounted in the tank, 
which protects the cooler against 
electrolytic corrosion. Refrigeration 
unit is completely removable for 
easy servicing. 

l‘or information: Master-Bilt Re- 
frigeration Mfe. Co., 4209 Folsom 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Stainless Milk Dispensers 
Feature Drip-Proof Valve 
THE “PREMIER” 
mercial and industrial milk dis- 
pensers has recently been intro- 
duced by United Refrigerator Com 
pany. Three dispensers are 
available—a one, two and three can 
model—and a one and two can 
model with a “Creamador” for 3- 
quart creamer with separate valve 
assembly. 


line of com- 


basic 


The dispensers are of stainless 
steel construction, with the entire 
milk-splash area formed of one sheet 
of thermoplastic that is odorless, 
easy to clean and highly resistant 
to heat, grease and chemicals. The 
panel snaps in and out for cleaning 
or for access to temperature control 
or valve assemblies. 


All models feature a drip-proof 








valve divert the 


designed to con- 
densate from glass or cup, easily 
disassembled for cleaning. The re- 


frigeration system is powered by a 
sealed 1/6 H.P. unit. Insulation is 
of fibreglass. 


Shown here is the two can dis- 
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penser with Creamador, which holds 
two 5-gallon or two 3-gallon cans. 
It is available with or without 3-qt. 
creamer. The one-can_ dispenser 
holds one 5-gallon or one 3-gallon 
can; the three-can model, which 
provides 240 8-ounce servings, may 
be used for milk alone or for three 
different dairy products. 

For information: United Refriger- 
ator Company, Hudson, Wisconsin 


Mobile Dairy Display for 
Cottage Cheese 


STORES LOOKING for a way 
to sell more cottage cheese during 
the Lenten season could benefit 
from the combination of Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corporation’s Lenten Promo- 
tion Kit and the Fuller Mobile 
Merchandiser. 

The Merchandiser is a special bin 
designed to fit a standard shopping 





cart, transforming it into a mobile 
dairy display; a natural booster for 
the sale of cottage cheese in Lily's 
aster Basket containers. The bins 
are waterproof and can be used with 
any type of refrigerant—wet, dry or 
canned. They are constructed of 
heavy corrugated board that is 
sturdy and durable. 


The unit can be easily shifted to 
strategic spots in the stores—near 
check-out counters, dairy bins or 
related products. 


Merchandiser units may be pur- 
chased direct from the manufac- 
turer: Fuller Display, Inc., 5-39 48th 
\venue, Long Island City 1, New 
York. The Lenten Promotion Kit 
is available from Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation. 

For information: Promotion De- 
partment, Lily-Tulip Cup  Corp., 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 

* 


Packaged Scotch Boilers 


THE NEW York-Power “Scot- 
Paks” are available in S.B.I. ratings 
from 4,860 to 42,500 sq. ft. of steam 
(52 to 400 h.p., manufacturer's cer- 
tilied rating). These are fully auto 
matic two-pass Scotch marine boil- 
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ers. All components, including 
boiler, firing system, refractory 
units, controls and control panels 
are designed by a single manufac- 
turer and factory-coordinated to act 
with each other. Controls are pre- 
wired and in an enclosed panel. 


Burners can be 


ordered for any 





erade of fuel oil from light No. 2 
to very heavy No. 6; for burning 
natural, manufactured or mixed 
gas, or to burn either gas or a 
specified fuel oil. 

Each of the 14 boiler sizes can be 
furnished with either forced draft, 
induced draft or natural draft. For 
induced-draft firing, a fan mounted 
on the smoke outlet pulls the air 
and hot gases through the boiler. 
A horizontal rotary burner is used 
with induced and natural draft. ‘The 
natural-draft system is recommend- 
ed only for replacement boilers 
where ample stack draft may be pro- 
vided by an existing chimney. 

“Scot-Paks” are completely as- 
sembled and fire tested at the fac 
tory. The finished unit may be 
trucked to a plant and installed with- 
in a few hours. No pitting or spe- 
cial foundation work is needed. 


Y ork-Shipley, 
Street, York, 


For information: 
Inc., 500 Jessop 
Pennsylvania. 


Overhead Door Feature of 
Bulk Milk Pick-up Tanks 


\ SIX-PAGE folder describing 
their newly-developed stainless steel 
bulk milk pick-up tank is available 
from Progress Manufacturing Com- 
pany. An outstanding feature is the 
one piece insulated overhead door, 
which, when open, offers excellent 
protection from the elements. The 
door is framed inside by durable 
double seal gaskets providing abso- 
lute seal against water and dust. 
Temperature control in the rear 
pumpout compartment is_ easily 
maintained. 


Stainless steel sample dipper as- 
semby fits snugly in special holding 
clamps. Cabinet interiors are easy 
to clean. Motor cabinet houses 
electric motor, pump drive, switch 
and electric cord. Tank shell is 
available covered in hot rolled mild 
steel or stainless. Inside shell is of 


stainless steel in single or multiple 
compartments as specilied; it is in- 
sulated with a combination of cork- 
board and expanded polystyrene 
plastic. 

For information: Progress Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Arthur, 
Illinois. 


Centrifugal Pump Generates 
55 Pounds of Pressure 


A STAINLESS STEEL centri- 
fugal pump of high efficiency, weigh- 
ing 534 pounds including pump and 
motor, is announced by The Oscar 
Fisher Company, Inc. The model 
QO-10 pump has a capacity of 12 
gallons per minute for water or thin 
slurries, and will generate 55 pounds 
of pressure at shut-off. It is driven 
by a 1/7 H.P. motor 


The pump is close-coupled with a 
seal of the type 
It may be mounted in any position 


Teflon-asbestos 





and the outlet may be rotated 360°. 
For information: Oscar 
Company, Inc., Newburgh, 


York. 
6 
Resurfaced Floors Will 
Not Chip or Crumble 
RESURFACING OF old con- 


crete and wooden floors, sidewalks 
and steps can be effected with Life- 


Fishes 


New 


kote Bond and Unicrete, two new 
products of Tropicai Paint Com- 
pany. A new, black, durable sur- 


face, usable in 12 hours, is produced, 
which will withstand the impact of 
continuous heavy trucking without 
chipping or crumbling. 

The dustproof surface protects 
machines and parts. |t is noiseless, 
skid-proof, odorless and fire-resist- 





aut, and gives years of service under 


normal plant conditions, the manu- 
facturer claims. 

To apply, the cleaned floor is 
coated with Lifekote Bond, foilowed 
by a half-inch thickness of Unicrete, 


120A 








then leveled and smoothed. The 
floor is ready for foot traffic and 
light trucking in 12 hours. 


For information: Tropical Paint 
Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Selector Valve for 
Handling Liquids 


A NEW TYPE of valve for auto- 
matically switching the flow of 
liquids, under pressure, from one 
tank to another or from a series 
of tanks to processing, has been 
announced by the New Products 
Corporation. Known as a Selector 
Valve, it can be inserted in lines 
where tanks are equipped with indi- 
vidual pumps or where the pressure 
through gravity permits. 


It will direct the flow of liquid 
from one or all tanks at the same 
time and will seal off the empty 


tank when operating from all tanks. 
When feeding from one tank at a 
time, the Selector Valve frees an 
operator from watching gauges and 
tanks as critical low points are 
reached. 

The valve involves only 
parts. It is fully automatic, 
unaffected by temperature. It 
a pressure range up to 100 p.s.i. 


three 
and 
has 


For information: New Products 
Corporation, Skokie, Illinois. 


48 Inch Bumper-to-Back- 
of-Cab Design Ups Payload 


A NEW line of International cab- 
Over-engine truck tractors with 
48 inch bumper-to-back-of-cab di- 
mension to haul maximum payloads 
is being produced by the motor 
truck division of International Har- 
vester Company. 


Designated as “Sightliner’ mod- 
els, these new trucks are offered 





ACO-190, and 


in the 
series, are available in gross vehicle 
weight ratings from 24,000 to 30,000 


-200, 


-220 


pounds, and come in five wheel- 
bases: 98, 104, 116, 128, and 140 
inches. They are powered by heavy- 
duty V-8 gasoline or LPG engines, 
and will be available with diesel 
power at an early date. 

The Sightliner models are about 
31 inches shorter than current cab- 
over-engine models. Bumper to 
front axle dimension is 28 inches. 
The arrangement thus achieved per- 
mits (1) use of longer trailers with- 
out exceeding overall length re- 
strictions; (2) installation of longer 
bodies on straight trucks which may 
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be used to pull four-wheel trailers; 
(3) advantageous use of two iden- 
tical semi-trailers with dolly to pro- 
vide the “doubles” operation; (4) 
operation of dromedary units; (5) 
increased payload weight on front 
axle; (6) maximum gross payloads 
in areas where bridge-formula re- 
strictions are in effect. 

Sleeper cab, power steering, a 
wide range of transmissions and 
rear axles, and a selection of springs 
are among the options available. 


For information: International 
Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


All-Purpose W/O 
Emulsifier 
A WATER-IN-OIL emulsifier, 


already in wide use in Europe, is 
being distributed in the United 
States by Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. 
The product, Emocithin, was devel- 
oped by a Netherlands firm. 


Emocithin is used exclusively for 
the preparation of W/O emulsions, 
where aqueous phases are finely dis- 
persed in continuous oil or fat 
phases of vegetable, animal or min- 
eral oils. Emulsions will not sepa- 
rate at temperatures up to 200°F. 
and are pure, tasteless and odorless. 


The product is a semi-solid sup- 
plied in 60 pound cans, 2 cans to 
the case. It contains neither inor- 
ganic nor toxic substances and is 
easily incorporated in oils, fats and 


waxes by simple warming and 
blending techniques. 

Morningstar has technical data 
based upon European experience 


with the product and can suggest 
amounts and procedures for emulsi- 


fication processes using it. 


For information: Morningstar, 
Nicol, Inc., 630 West 5lst Street, 
New York, New York. 


Automatic Web Splicer 
Eliminates Down Time 
\ FULLY AUTOMATIC web 


splicer has been developed by But- 


ler Automatic Machine, Inc., en- 
abling high volume packagers to 
eliminate down time due to roll 


change. 


The unit integrates with overwrap 
machines and attaches, by splicing, 
a new roll of wrapping material to 
the depleting roll, at the last full 
printed panel, automatically in reg- 
istration. Changeover is effected 
automatically in registration, with- 
out the presence of an operator and 
without stopping the wrapping 
machine. 


The unit requires less than 4 sq. 
ft. of floor space. All moving parts 
are set in self-centering sealed ball 
bearings. All parts are chrome or 
cadmium plated. The unit may be 
hosed down, and elevated for easy 
cleaning. 

For information: Butler Auto- 
matic Machine, Inc., Box 391, New 
Canaan, Connecticut. 





Oil Heater Produces Rapid 
Heat Automatically 


AN IMPROVED automatic oil 
heater, called the Hi-Heat, which 
generates temperatures up to 500°F., 
was recently announced by Bros 
Incorporated. It operates at pres- 





sures below 15 psi and is said to 
eliminate the need for a first-class 
licensed engineer. 


The heater operates automatically 
and has an all-electric control sys- 
tem mounted in a centralized, weath- 
erproofed control box. The electrical 
system contains performance con- 
trols and such safety controls as a 
lame failure control, a low oil level 
control and an extreme temperature 


control. It burns light oil, heavy 
oil, gas or a combination. 
Five models are available with 


outputs of from 1,050,000 to 3,650,- 
000 BTU’S per hour. An illustrated 
brochure is available. 

For information: Bros Incorpor- 
ated, 1057 Tenth Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Nozzle for Roof Cooling 
Gives Wide Coverage 
A NOZZLE made especially for 


roof cooling has been announced by 
Bete Fog Nozzle, Inc. The manu- 
facturer claims that the nozzle, 
called the RC-1, will give wide cov- 
erage with inexpensive installation 





costs, since fewer nozzles and piping 
are required for effective cooling. 
\ coverage of 160 feet diameter or 
approximately 300 square feet per 
gallon per minute is claimed at an 
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operating pressure of 10 psi. The 
RC-1 employs the Bete spiral prin 
ciple for producing the spray, elim- 


inating internal parts and_= small 
orifices. 
\ data sheet showing recom 


mended installation instructions is 
available. 

For information: Bete Fog Noz- 
zle, Inc., 309 Wells St., Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Lightweight Cleaning Gun 
Uses Compressed Air 


A CLEANING gun using com- 
pressed air has been developed by 
Corporation. <A 


Kemax valve ar- 





rangement allows the user to switch 
instantly from a solution application 
to pressure rinse, and to air dry if 
desired. The weight of the pistol- 
shaped invention is less than three 
pounds. The instrument requires six 
to eight cubic feet of air per minute 
at 100 to 125 PSI. Savings of labor 
and materials are claimed, as well as 
increased cleaning efficiency. 


The gun will clean machinery and 
areas which are hard to get at. It 
can also be used to apply in- 
secticides, sterilizing solutions and 
almost any other liquid of similar 
viscosity. 


Two lightweight hoses feed water 
and compressed air. A quarter-inch 
hose aspirates the exact amount of 
solution required and the gun ap- 
plies it to the target surface. 


For information: Kemax Cor 
poration, 9717 Luella Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Pressure Process Vat 

\ BULLETIN recently issued by 

The Pfaudler Co. pictures and de- 

scribes the company’s newly de 
signed Pressure Process Vat. 


Manufactured in capacities of 500, 
800 and 1,000 gallons, the unit is 
designed for efficient heating and 
cooling of any fluid dairy, food or 
beverage product in either full or 
partial batches. The new stainless 
steel vat has pressure jackets tested 
at 100 psi on the bottom and sides. 
Where partial batches are being 
processed, the bottom zone can be 
used alone. These jacket zones have 
built-in baffles to control the heat- 
ing or cooling medium. 


Specially designed agitation sys- 
tem, working in three directions, 
insures that the product is heated 
or cooled evenly and quickly. The 
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inner tank and jacket are of one 
piece all-welded construction as is 
the outer sheathing. Sloping bottom 
and specially designed outlet pod 
assures complete drainage. The en- 
tire tank is engineered and manu- 
factured to the requirements of 3-A 
standards. 


Bulletin No. 962 are 
available on request. 


Copies of 


Pfaudler 
Avenue, Rochester, 


For information: The 
Co., 1047 West 
New York. 


Operating Manual for 
Filling Machine 
AN OPERATING manual for 


Hope Machine Company's two line 
filling machine Type 19S has just 
been released. 


The 36-page booklet contains 16 
exploded view drawings, detailed 
operating instructions and points on 
maintenance, plus a parts list. Pos 
sible sources of trouble are covered, 
with recommendations for handling 
such probiems. Firms packaging 
liquid or viscous type products, 
Hope feels, will be better able to 
visualize operation of the machine 
through a study of the booklet. 


For information: Hope Machine 
Company, 9400 State Road, Phila- 
delphia 14, Pennsylvania. 


Dairy Wax Gives Smooth 
Chip Resistant Coating 
\N IMPROVED wax for coat- 
ing milk cartons has recently been 
introduced by Sun Oil Company. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
new product, called Sunoco Dairy 
seal wax, gives cartons a smooth, 
uniform coating with strong resist- 
ance to chipping and_ separation 
from the carton at low tempera- 
tures. “Serpentine” or run-down of 
the wax on the carton has been 
virtually eliminated. 
For information: Pure-Pak Divi 
sion, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 1200 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


New Registered Holstein 
Handbook Available 
PUBLICATION OF a new ref- 
erence guide to its extensive pro- 
grams of breed improvement and 
promotion, has been announced by 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. 


“Registered Holstein Handbook,” 
just off the press, is a concise, 20- 
page outline of all major phases of 
organized Holstein activity. In addi- 
tion, it provides breeders a ready 
reference to more specialized pub- 
lications of completely detailed in- 
formation on various Association 
programs. 


The new handbook is built around 
capsule descriptions of the workings 
and applications of official breed 
improvement programs. It also con- 
tain sections on registry and trans- 
fer procedures, local-level Holstein 


Clubs, breed promotion and the 
Holstein Junior Program. 


Holstein- 
America, 


For information: The 
Friesian Association of 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


“Atomized” A-C Polyethy- 
lene Facilities Increased 
THE INSTALLATION of new 


manufacturing facilities at the Buf 
falo plant for the production of 
large quantities of Atomized A-C 
Polyethylene has been announced 
by the Semet-Solvay Petrochemical 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation. This finely powdered 
form of A-C Polyethylene has been 
available in the past in limited 
amounts. With the new facilities, 
all demands for this particular, very 
small particle size, of A-C Polyethy- 
lene 6A and 617A grades can be met 


The powdered form of material 
is easy to melt, and mix. The tiny 
particles adhere readily to other ma- 
terials in a dry blending operation. 


The plastic industry adds A-( 
Polyethylene to color concentrates 
and base resins to insure proper 
melt and integration in the final 
part. Shorter operating cycles, lower 
temperatures, lower operating pres- 
sures, and the ability to make intri- 
cate parts and fill multi-cavity 
molds are all attributed to its use 
The finished article has good color 
dispersion, releases easily from the 
mold and has a high gloss. 

For information: Semet-Solvay 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, New 


York 
a 


Full Line All-Plastic 
Cottage Cheese Containers 
WHITE AND colored 8 0z., 12 


oz. and 16 oz. all-plastic containers, 

using the same size lid are avail 

able from Plasti-Vue Mfg. Co. 
Proven 


customer acceptance of 


plastic containers and clear plastic 





lids, together with product protec- 
tion of a positive seal, offer a solu- 
tion to many packaging problems 

Plasti-Vue containers are de 
signed for either hand or automatic 
filling. 

For information: Plasti-Vue Mfg 
Co., P.O. Box 771, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
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EQUIPMENT — SERVICES — PERSONNEL — ETC. 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands 
by the 12th of the previous month (i.e.: copy in by October 12th for November issue). 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES), WANTED TO BUY, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, SALES PROMOTION, ETC. 


lightface, per word............ $ .10 

Minimum Charge ................ 2.00 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 

Lightface, per word............ $ .05 

Minimum Charge ................ 1.00 
BOX NO., DOMESTIC (additional)...$ .50 


(In counting the b 
applies also to box numbers.) 





DEADLINE—12th of the month preceding publication. 


Boldface, per word............ $ .15 
Minimum Charge ................ 3.00 
Boldface, per word........... $ .10 
Minimum Charge ................ 2.00 


BOX NO., FOREIGN (additional)....... $1.00 
of words, please remember to include the address. This 


PUBLISHED first of the month. 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered “Display” advertising and will be billed at regu- 


lar display advertising rates. (Rates 


and mechanical 


requirements on request.) 


PLEASE NOTE CHANGE IN CLOSING DATE FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


NOTE 


tisers 


Names and addresses of adver- 


using blind addresses cannot be 


furnished direct from this office. Write to 
Box Number (as_ indicated), 


Milk Review 


core of 
American 


NOTICE 
sponsibility for the 


The publisher disclaims any re- 
reliability of parties 
advertising in our Classified Opportunities 
Section, or for the truthfulness of state- 


ments made in such advertisements. In 


answering such ads, ask for 


references 


if parties are unknown personally, before 


sending money. Our readers are requested 


to assist us in keeping unreliable parties 
from advertising by reporting suspicious 


dealings 


We reserve the right to refuse to accept 
advertisements which we believe are detri- 


mental to the dairy industries. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


M-300 Ideal Milk VENDERS 
1954 Models. For 48 MM Bottles or 
Cartons. $175.00. Includes Ship- 
ping and Crating. Machines are all 
on location. Write to: INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPENSING SERVICE, 
3204 W. 57, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 
Call CLifford 1-0536. 1-M-58 


Many used 12-Hole Square Quart 
\Wood and Aluminum CASES, 20- 
Hlole Square Pint Wood and Alum- 
inum CASES, 20-Hole Half- 
pint Wood, Aluminum and Wire 
CASES. Write to: FALLER, Box 
146, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit 
32, Michigan 1-M-58 

Model 125 CGD, 400 CGD, and 
500 CGD Manton-Gaulin HOMOG- 
ENIZERS. Rebuilt and in Excel- 
lent Condition. Guaranteed. Write 
to: OHIO CREAMERY SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 701 Woodland Av- 
enue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 1-M-58 


11 Gross Flint 1734 0z. T-Squar« 
Nu Grip 38 M.M. quart Dacro ACL 


tray packed Milk Bottles. F.O.B. 
Providence, Rhode Island Brand 
new, never used, yellow marked 
Child’s Hi Test Milk. Write to: 


HENRY TABORELLI, 56 Bergen 


Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
1-M-58 
PASTEURIZING EQUIP- 


\IENT: HOMOGENIZER, Gaulin, 
200-500 gal., 2 stage, Serial No. 
17473231, complete, $1,200; BOIL- 
FER, National 50 HP., high pressure, 
vertical, Serial No. 10972, complete 
$600; 2 PASTEURIZERS, 150 gal., 
CP, S.S. inside and out, wall ther- 


mometers, gearhead motors, com- 
plete, Serial No. 1189-1190, $500 
each; mix cooling board, Chester- 


Jensen, 2 section, 8 ft. each, tin on 
copper, S.S. covers. used only six 
months, complete, $400; $2,700 for 
everything, or piecemeal. Write to: 
AI. MICHALAK, 363 W. Main 
Street, Plymouth, Pennsylvania. PR. 
99035. (Formerly Albens Ice 
Cream.) 1-M-58 


}22 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 500 gal. Storage 
TANK with cold plate; 2,200 gal. 
Bulk Pick Up Truck TANK; 2,500 
gal., 2,950 gal., 3,500 gal., 4,100 gal. 
Truck and Trailer TANKS; 1,000 
lb./hr. of cream or mix; C-B Super- 
plate COOLER with 38 plates in 
2 sections; C-B Superplate COOL- 
I<R with 57 plates in one section: 
C.P. Full Flow Plate COOLER 
with 88 plates in 3 sections; 42” x 
100” Buflovak Double Roll Dryer; 
Henszey 30,000 Ib./hr.,. PREHEAT 
ER; Peebles 14,000 Ib./hr., PRE- 
HEATER; Chester Jensen size 1, 
20,000 Ib./hr. VACUUMIZER; 4 
Vacuum PANS, 36” Rogers, 48” 
Mojonnier, 72” Rogers, 72” Harris; 
500 H.P. Superior Packaged BOIL- 
ER; Various size Double Roll Dry- 
ers; EVAPORATORS, Pasteurizer 


VATS; Hold and Cold SEPARA- 
TORS: Can and Bottle WASH 
ERS; Intake Equipment, Cabinet 


Coolers; Compressors; Homogen- 
izers; Ice Builders; Boilers, ete. 
Write to: BEST EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 1737 W. Howard 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. A Mbassa- 
dor 2-1452. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE: S. S. STORAGE 
TANKS: 400 gallon Pfaudler, 3,290 
gallon insulated. S. S. TRUCK 
TANKS: 3,590 gallon, 3 ~-3,000 
Heil DOUBLE DRUM DRYERS 

42” x 120”, 42” x 100”. Ammonia 


COMPRESSOR York 12% x 
14%, 125 tons. S. S. VACUUM 
PAN—Rogers 6’ dia. S. S. EVAP- 
ORATORS, Double [ffect 588 and 
1,100 sq. ft. WE NEED: TANKS, 
DOUBLE DRUM DRYERS, 
VACUUM PANS. Write to: 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORPO- 
RATION, 1409 N. 6th Street, Phil- 


adelphia 22, Pennsylvania. i-M-58 


Model A.P., Serial 1351, Mojon- 
nier Dawson '%4-gallon paper milk 
carton FILLER with automatic 
squeezer sealer. New cost $4,031, 
sale price $2,000. Write to: SUN- 
FLOWER CO-OP CREAMERY 
\SSN., Everest, Kansas. 1-M-58 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PERFORMANCE PROVED 
New Ball Valve increases the per- 
formance of any compressor —old 
or new. See the Ball Valve ad on 
page 115 of this issue. 1-M-58 


WINTER SPECIALS HARD 
TO GET ITEMS: Container FILL- 
ERS, Canco No. 15 & No. 334 Milk 
Bottle FILLERS, Cemac 14, 28: 
Cherry-Burrell GV-10, 16, 20; 1,000 
and 3,000 gallon Steriline S.S. Milk 
Storage TANKS (Not Cold Wall); 
300 gallon PASTEURIZERS, 


Pfaudler, Creamery Package and 
Oakes & Burger; Creamery Pack 
age all Stainless Steel, H.T.S.T. 


7,000 Ib., York 10,000 Ib. 125 to 1,500 
gallon HOMOGENIZERS; 300 gal- 
lon Mix Storage VATS; 60 gallon 
Vogt FREEZERS. Many other 
items. Send us your inquiries. What 
do you have for sale? We FLY TO 
BUY. Write to: LESTER KEHOE 
MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
23 Congress Street, P. O. Box 62, 
Staten Island 4, New York. 1-M-58 


USED 400 G.P.H. Manton-Gaul 
in, Double Stage HOMOGEN- 
IZER. USED 400 G.P.H. Cream- 
ery Package HOMOGENIZER 
USED 500 G.P.H. Model S.B. Moj 


onnier Compact COOLER. Best 
Offer—SUNNY BROOK FARMS, 
2180 N. W. 13 Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. 1-M-58 


MILK TANK TRAILERS: (1) 
4,235 gallon, Grade A, stainless in 
and out. (1) 1,600 gallon, 2 compart- 
ment, truck tank. Write to: HACK 
ETT TANK COMPANY, 1400 
Kansas Avenue, Kansas City, Kan 
sas. MAfair 1-2363. 1-M-58 

FOR SALE: Kron 500 Ib. capac- 
ity milk receiving room SCALE 
with S.S. Weigh Tank and S.S. re- 
ceiving tank. Excellent condition 


Reason for selling—100% conver 
sion to bulk pick-up. Write to 
HOL-GUERNS DAIRY, INC. 


3400 Cleveland 
Canton 9, Ohio. 
dale—50389. 


Avenue, N. W., 
Telephone GLen 


1-M-58 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE; Mills five-gailon 
all-purpose continuous Ice Cream 
FREEZER; 3 phase; about one 
year old; reasonably priced. Write 
to: ELNAR T. BANK, St. Charles, 
Minnesota. 1-M-58 


FOR BUTTER PATTIES — 
WAXED U-BOARDS, 6” x 154%”, 
16 point double white, $9.00 per 
thousand or 514” x 63%”, $3.00 per 
thousand. Samples cheerfully sent 
upon request. Write to: BORAX 
PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
350 East 182nd Street, Bronx 57, 
New York. 1-M-58 


BOILERS—HIGH PRESSURE. 
We carry a large selection of 
ASME National Board high pres- 
sure boilers, gas, oil and coal fired, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Following Used 
Equipment in good operating con- 
dition: BOILERS, BURNERS, 
MILK BOTTLES, MILK CASES, 
CHEESE EQUIPMENT, CLARI- 
FIERS, CABINET and _ Pilate 
COOLERS, GLASS and paper bot- 
tle FILLERS, Milk HEATERS, 
plate and tubular, HOMOGENIZ- 
ERS, Ice Cream FREEZERS, Milk 
and Cream PASTEURIZERS, San- 
itary and water circulating PUMPS, 
REFRIGERATION, SCALES, 
SEPARATORS, TESTERS, Bottle 
and Can WASHERS, Stainless 
Steel Weigh CANS. “Write for 
complete information, price, and de- 
livery.” Write to: Box 7. 1-M-58 
16 CPM 


Three Lathrop-Paulson 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Motor, Sheaves, 
Belts, Plungers from a Model 800 
K Manton Gaulin Homogenizer. All 
parts in excellent condition, avail 
able because machine converted to 
higher capacity. Motor is G.E. 30 
horsepower — 220/440 volts. Write 
to: ASHLAND SANITARY 
MILK COMPANY, Ashland, Ken 


tucky. 1-M-58 

FOR SALE: Creamery Package 
Bottle WASHER, 6 Wide. Used 
6 years. Good Condition. $225.00 
Write to: IDEAL DAIRY, St 
Joseph, Missouri. 1-M-58 

FOR SALE: One 800 gallon C.P 


HOMOGENIZER. Approximately 
7 years old. In perfect working 
condition. $1,500.00 worth of new 


: conservation Can WASHERS. ; ° : a rice £2 350.00 
es in anes pn sa Three all welded stainless 1,000 Ib. gio gered TF & . BURGER 
4 : Weigh CANS and Receiving PANS, . IAN VY pies r 
Sale sheet and complete data sent sic qoetaiel valves, Geode A se COMPANY, Cattaraugus, New 

i : = ee ae ee ‘ork. -M-58 
BOWED EQUIPMENT COM. proved. Three Toledo No. 6312 sus- York 1-M 
: : r pension Dial SCALES. Over 400 FOR SALE: Mojonnier-Dawson 
(Skobic), filing” CRiae: ft. of power conveyor with track CP ¥-gallon and quart Pure Pak 
: and drives. Write to TWIN CITY paper carton FILLER. Extra parts 
FOR SALE: 5 million folding MILK PRODUCERS ASSN., 2424 Included. Ideal for small dairy 
BOXES. clean, rm sialon aan Perritorial Rd., St. Paul 14, Minne- Write to: MARVIN & COOLEY 
dened, Bae inchs Ee 13/ 3507 : r -” sota. 1-M-58 DAIRY, Montpelier, Vermont. 
, Sanitary, 2 13/32” 3 “te 1-M-58 
4 oz. I. C. Perfect for Food, Ice . : . . 
“rez “heese. B : cage FOR SALE: Bistor De Luxe 
Cream, Cheese, Butter, Drugs, Nuts, Model 4, size surface Milk Dairy, Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream 


Screws, Parts, Toys, Seeds and Spe- 
cialties. Prices way below factory 
cost. Order any quantity. Send let- 
ter head for free samples. METRO- 
POLITAN, 313 East 31st Street, 
New York City 16, New York. 


COOLER, 
100M 
IZER_ with 

manufactured 
SCHROCK 

lowa. 


price $150; 
Serial No. 


DAIRY, 


Model SI 


equipment of all kinds, liquidating 


3200 PASTEUR- plants. Milk Cases, Bottles, Com- 
recorder, $200, pressors, Pasteurizers, etc. Write 
*-B. Write to: us what you _ need GORDON 

Mediapolis, EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 6530 
1-M-58 W. Jefferson, Detroit 17. Michigan 








NEW PROFITS 
FOR YOU... 


IN THE 


SCHOOL 
MILK 
PROGRAMS 
with LA CROSSE MILK COOLERS 


Be the first to offer the plus service of a 
La Crosse Milk Cooler to schools in their 
milk programs. Add to your profits by 
featuring this dry storage, electric complete 
Cooler with grey hammerloid enamel or Stain- 
less Steel finish. Available 4’ and 6’ lengths 
. capacity % Pt. Sq. 315 and 504. 


LA GROSSE 


COOLER COMPANY 
3001 LOSEY BLVD. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY, CABLE: EXIMPORT 
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HAYNES SNAP"| I'VE GASKETS 


“FORM-FIT’ WIDE FLANGE 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL 
SEAT FITTINGS 


oY 


Q 


DESIGNED TO 
SNAP INTO 
FITTINGS 


DURABLE 
GLOSSY SURFACE 


>) LOW COST...RE-USABLE 
) LEAK-PREVENTING 










MOLDED TO 
PRECISION STANDARDS 


QR 


k* 







NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 
Check these SNAP TITE Adsantages 


Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage 
Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats 
Non-porous, no seams or crevices 
Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned 


Withstand sterilization 


Time-saving, easy to assemble 
Self-centering 

No sticking to fittings 
Eliminate line blocks 

Help overcome line vibrations 
Long life, use over and over 


Available for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%” and 3” fittings. 
Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
- Cleveland 15, Ohio 


709 Woodland Avenue 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


USED EQUIPMENT FOR 
SALE: 1—G-72 Milwaukee FILL- 
oblong or 


ER—will fill “%-gallon 
square '%-gallon down to tall } 


pint—equipped with plug cappers. 
D-40 Cello- 
phane HOODER—good condition. 
Rotary 
condition. 
1—Manton Gaulin 300 gallon per 
hour HOMOGENIZER—good con- 
1—75 H.P. Clayton Steam 
GENERATOR — good condition. 
COOLER 
wings—ap- 
proximately 1,200 gallon per hour 

good condition. 1—-C-B Duo Dash 
40 quart Ammonia Batch FREEZ- 


Excellent condition. 1 


1—CP—3 can per minute 
Can WASHER 


good 


dition. 


1—York Hi K 
with 3 


sweet 


stainless steel 


IER excellent condition. 1—C-P 
40 quart D.E. Batch FREEZER 
good condition. 1—York 


stainless. 12 Plates city water, 
plates ice water. 
larged—excellent condition. 
Plate COOLER 


ice water. Painted surface 
lent condition. 
larged. Write to: 
ton, Ohio. Phone GReenwood 


4515. 


KOR SALE: 72” 
Vacuum PAN, 2 
Steriline VATS, St. 


FILLER, Milk Powder Hammer 
Mill. Write to: THE KROGER 
COMPANY, 107 Pontiac Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 1-M-58 


Plate 
COOLER—400 gallon capacity. All 


This can be en- 
1—C-B 
400 gallon capac- 
ity. 11 plates city water, 11 plates 
excel- 
This can be en- 
SUPERIOR 
DAIRY, INC., P. O. Box 9, Can- 


1-M-58 
S. S. Mojonnier 


600 gallon S. S. 


Regis bag 








COPYRIGHT 1958, WiL 


ON REFRIGERATION, INC. 
The MILK PRODUCER is a MIGHTY 
IMPORTANT FELLOW ... SO AM I! 
ll be appearing in the February issue 
with complete details ...so... 
WATCH FOR ME! 
WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC. 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 
SMYRNA, DELAWARE 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

USED EQUIPMENT FOR 
SALE: CP FILLER %-pints 
through '2-gallons, CB 72 FILLER 
’%-pints through '%4-gallons, CB 61 
FILLER ‘2-pints through %4-gal- 
lons, CB 24 Valve FILLER %- 
pints through gallons, Mecco foot 
operated can FILLER, 200 gallon 
CP Model B PASTEURIZER, 
Steriline 300 gallon PASTEUR- 
IZER, 100 gallon Damrow MVL 
PASTEURIZER, CB Cabinet 
COOLER, CB 6 it. Surface COOL- 
ER, CP Tubular HEATER, Con- 
tinental 6 Wide Model O WASHER 
'4-pints through square %4-gallons, 
Continental 8 Wide Jug WASHER, 
Heil 12 Wide G2Q tall '%-pints 
through oblong ‘-gallons, Sturdy 
Bilt 4 Wide '%4-pints through gallon 
jugs, Girton Pressure WASHER, 
3 Compartment Adjustable to any 
size, No. 226 DeLaval CLARI- 
FIER, No. 142 DeLaval SEPAR- 
ATOR and CLARIFIER, CP NR 
Model 70 SEPARATOR, Riteway 
Model TSO-10 SEPARATOR and 
CLARIFIER, CP NR _ 37/5 Mb. 
CHURN, Bagby Model SE Cheese 
FILLER, Mojonnier Dawson Mod- 
el CP Paper FILLER, 3 ton Vilter 
Pak Ice Storage BIN ONLY, 300 
Gallon Marsh Homoviter, 300 gal- 
lon CB VISCOLIZER, CP 40 Qt. 
Batch FREEZER, 1 Girton %-HP 
PUMP, Schlueter Separator Parts 
WASHER, Schlueter No. 136 Work 
TABLE, 1,000 gallon Truck TANK 
only, Jalco 24 Bottle TESTER, 1 
Lot Motors, 1 Lot Fittings, Valves 
& S. S. Tubing, 1 lot Miscellaneous 
COOLERS and SCALES, Hansen 
Culture CABINET, 1 Lot of Rec- 
ording and Indicating THERMOM- 
ETERS, 8 & 16 Oz. Cheese JARS, 
48mm Square QOts., 56mm ROUND 
QUARTS, 56mm ROUND %- 
GALLONS, 48mm Square %- 
QUARTS. Many OTHER ITEMS 
AVAILABLE, SEND US YOUR 
INQUIRIES. Write to: STUART 
W. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 


Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 1-M-58 
One 1953 Walker 2,200 gallon 


Bulk Tank mounted on a_ 1953 
G.M.C.—454 series with tandem 
drive. Truck and Tank are in very 
good condition. Available immedi- 
ately as this unit was replaced with 
a larger one. Asking price is 
$6,000.00. No reasonable offer re- 


fused. Write to: LUDWIG MILK 
COMPANY, 200 North = Spring 
Street, Elgin, Illinois. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE: Mojonnier 28’ Pow- 
ered Milk Can CONVEYOR. 180° 
turn one end: 90° turn other end. 
Excellent condition. Write to: 
HOL-GUERNS DAIRY, INC., 
3400 Cleveland Avenue, N. W. Can- 
ton, Ohio. Telephone Glendale 
50389. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE: Save 60% on Sta- 
ples; Bostitch No. SCCR 2534, $25 
per case of hundred thousand: fits 


U. S. Dairy Sales and Purity Pack 
machines, Bostitch head No. 62. 
Write DISCOUNT SALES, 2108 


7th Avenue S, 
bama. 


Birmingham, Ala- 
1-M-58 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


HALF PINT CASES FOR 
SALE: Cases are for square squat 
half pint bottles. About two hun 
dred on hand. Some never used. 
Contact ELMER COLTERYAHN, 
William Colteryahn & Sons Com- 
pany, 1912 Jane Street, Pittsburgh 
3, Pennsylvania. Hlmlock 1-0480. 

1-M-58 


FOR SALE: 1 No. 28 Left Hand 
Cemac Bottle FILLER; 1 No. 12-W 
Meyer Dumore Bottle WASHER, 
both three years old. Write to: 
BRINK’S, INC., 342 Dale Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Phone 5-9474. 

1-M-58 


FOR SALE: 1—200 gallon Pur 
ity Cheese VAT in good condition, 
$275.00. 1—400 gallon Cherry-Bui 
rell HOMOGENIZER, 4 years old, 
excellent condition, $1,500.00. 1 
42nd Cherry Pressure WASHER, 
$375.00. Still operating. Will be 
available early January. Write to 
OAKES & BURGER COMPANY, 
Cattaraugus, New York. 1-M-58 


EQUIPMENT Plant closed 
November '57, minor repair needed. 
Cherry-Burrell 1—6 Wide CS 
WASHER, 1—6 and 1—7 Valve 
FILLER, 1 Jr., 200 HOMO, 1—six 
ft. and 2 small surface COOLERS, 
2—150 and 1—100 gallon Spray F 
PASTEURIZERS, 1—100 Gal. Re- 
ceiving UNIT, 1—No. 6 FILTER, 
I—8 Can nu PROCESSOR, 1—BIF 
TESTER on table with sink, 1—De 
Laval E19 SEPARATOR, 1 
reco LT20 FILLER, 1—20HP 
CYCLOTHERM, 1—Lot 1% in SS 
tubing, 1 Lot SS Fittings, 1% in 
line and ljeak protector VALVES, 
51MM sq. qts., pts., and %-pts. and 
oblong %-gals, approx 650 all sq. 
wood cases for same, 75 Wood 
CASES for Ilreco 1 Econ-O-Seal 
AA5IMM, 1—Bottle CONVEYOR 
w/power unit and 2 90° turns. Write 
to: MYERS DAIRY, Monroe. 
North Carolina. Ph. AT-33833. 

1-M-58 


NEW LOW PRICES ON 
PLUNGER SEALS for your 
C. P. and M. G. HOMOGENIZER. 
Send for trial offer. Advise style 
and capacity of homogenizer. 
Write to: STUART W. JOHN- 
SON & COMPANY, 611 Main 
Street, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


1-M-58 


“Doering 400 Patty PRINTER, 
2 years old; Gellman No. 718 Wrap 
per, 3 years old. Have discontinued 
producing butter pats. Write to 
COTTAGE CREAMERY, | Orr- 
ville, Ohio.” 1-M-58 


“O00 new five gallon CANS, plug 
lids, never used. $6.00 each. Write 
to: COTTAGE CREAMERY, Orr- 
ville, Ohio.” 1-M-58 


FOR SALE: REDUCED 
PRICES ON ALL USED WOOD, 
WIRE & ALUMINUM MILK 
BOTTLE CASES. Write to: STU- 
ART W. JOHNSON & COM- 
PANY, 611 Main Street, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin. 1-M-58 
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FOR SALE: Special prices on 
used cases. WOODEN CASES: 
20 squat square % pints— $.60 ea. 
20 sq. pints—$1.25 ea. WIRE 
CASES: 12 cream top square qts.— 
$1.00 ea. Wooden Cases can be 
overbranded with your name at ad- 
ditional cost. All cases offered sub- 
ject to prior sale. Write to: STU- 
ART W. JOHNSON & COM- 
PANY, 611 Main Street, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin. 1-M-58 


Jr. VACREATORS — Doering 
Printers — Rotary Can Washers— 
300 gallon C.B. Spray PASTEUR- 
IZER—S. & S. Write to: CEN- 
TRAL WEST, Box 222, Mokena, 
Illinois. 1-M-58 


De Laval 192-188 Combination 
Separators-Clarifiers. S. & S. Sep- 
arator bowl—20,000 Ibs. S.S. H or 
C clarifying bowl. Westphalia—Sep- 
arator factory reconditioned HO- 
MOGENIZERS. Write to: CEN- 
TRAL WEST, Box 222, Mokena, 
Illinos. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE: 1—300 gallon Man- 
ton-Gaulin HOMOGENIZER. 1- 
6,000 Ib. De Laval SEPARATOR 
Stainless Steel discs. 2—Heil Model 
E Heavy Duty 10-Wide Soaker 
Type Bottle WASHERS; half-pints 
to quarts, automatic load and dis- 
charge accumulative load, prerinse, 
vari-speed drive, temperature regu- 
lators, L & G automatic Chlorin- 
ator, motor drive 3-ph. 60 cy. 220 
volt; Taylor Recording THER- 
MOMETER on soaker tank, new 
1946. Write to: TOLINS & COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, New York. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE OR RENT: Two re- 
frigerated International METROS; 
one with Coldmobile and one with 
Coldhold. Immediate delivery. Write 
or call BERMAN SALES COM- 
PANY, 925 N. Godfrey Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. H Emlock 
3-5266. 1-M-58 


BARGAINS FOR SALE 
The RUDERMAN MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
one of the largest diversified Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Dealers in 
America, can furnish you with all 
your needs in modern ICE CREAM 
and MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT of 
every description also available. 
Our PRICES ARE RIGHT... 
but a fraction of the original cost. 
Write, wire or phone your needs. 
Full information and prices will be 
promptly supplied. 


THE RUDERMAN 
MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
80 West Main Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Phone: 333-334 


“Every Dairy can afford to make 
superior cottage cheese and other 
blended products with the most ef- 
fective blender made. 200 lb. size 
only $1,095. 500 lb. $2,395. Ask for 
full details. Write to: GIRTON 
MFG. COMPANY, Millville, Penn- 
sylvania.” 1-M-58 


January, 1958 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

“One Rice & Adams Straight- 
away ten can per minute Can 
WASHER, Serial No. 4399, equip 
ped with two space milk saver and 
stainless steel pan. Reeves variable 


speed drive. Installed 1949. Write 
to: ROBERTS DAIRY COM- 
PANY, Omaha, Nebraska. Phone 


C. B. Deffenbaugh at REgent 4444.” 
1-M-58 


“FOR SALE One American 
Can FILLER. Capacity 48 quarts 
per minute, 65 half-pints per min- 
ute. This machine is in excellent 
condition and we have all attach- 
ments to bottle quarts, pints, %- 
quarts and %4-pints. Price will be 
quoted to interested parties. Write 
BEATRICE FOODS COMPANY, 
Galesburg, Illinois.” 1-M-58 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Sweet Water COOL- 
ER or Ice Builder to be powered 
by 9 x 9 compressor. Capable of 
handling 22,000 to 35,000 Ibs. milk 
per hour. Send complete informa- 
tion to HONEYWELL FARMS, 
INC., 154-21 South Road, Jamaica 


33, New York. 1-M-58 
WANTED: One _ gallon glass 


JUGS with 3-61/64 inch Milk bottle 
cap seat. Can use up to 20 gross. 
Write to: STA-WHIP SALES 
COMPANY, 3906 Nebraska Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
1-M-58 


WANTED TO BUY: Used SEP- 
ARATORS, CLARIFIERS, PAS- 
TEURIZERS, Paper FILLERS, 
Positive PUMPS, Case WASHERS, 
HOMOGENIZERS, and other used 
dairy plant equipment. Please give 
full particulars in first letter. Write 
to: Box 1. 1-M-58 


WANTED: A good used VIS- 
COLIZER or HOMOGENIZER. 
Give make, size, condition and price. 
Write to: Box 4. 1-M-58 


WANTED: Starting Milk Prod- 
uct Plants need TANKS, Truck 
TANKS, Roll DRYERS, Spray 
DRYERS, EVAPORATORS, Vac- 
uum PANS, Round Processing 
VATS, H.T.S.T. PASTEURIZ- 
ERS, HOTWELLS, PREHEAT- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOMOG- 


ENIZERS, BOILERS, COM- 
PRESSORS, Intake Equipment. 
Write to: Box 13. 1-M-58 


WANTED TO BUY: 3,000 Used 
Wooden CASES to hold 12 Handi 
Square quarts. Write to Box 8&8. 

1-M-58 


WANTED: 300-400 and 500 gal- 
lon round PROCESSORS and 
PASTEURIZERS Must be 3A 
Standards. Write to: CENTRAL 
WEST, Box 222, Mokena, Illinois. 





WANTED 

WANTED TO BUY: SKIM 
MILK IN TANK LOTS: year 
‘round supply or surplus deal. Write 
to: HENRY GALLAGHER, East 
Diamond Avenue, Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania. 1-M-58 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED BROKERS: Quality 


Ice Cream specialties: variegated 
sauces, ice cream, candies, fruits, 
flavors and other ingredients. State 
Experience and other lines. Write 
to: STAR KAY WHITE, INC., 
156th and Barry Streets, New York 
59, New York. 1-M-58 


“Large Dairy and Food equip- 
ment manufacturer will hire capable, 
experienced, Chief Engineer, to take 
charge of Department. Give train- 
ing, experience and salary expected 
in first letter.” Write to: Box 2. 

1-M-58 


BRANCH MANAGER: Large 
Mid-Western company with multi 
plant operations has career opening 
for an aggressive executive who 
wants a salary in five figures. Must 
be experienced in Sales Manage- 
ment and have a working knowl- 
edge of production of Ice Cream and 
Fluid Milk. Must be a successful 
administrator with a sound back- 
ground of top level supervision in 
a dairy company. This position in- 
volves complete responsibility for 
Sales, Production, Procurement, and 
Accounting for a medium sized 
multi-product dairy plant. Only let 
ters of application giving a com 
plete resume of education, experi- 
ence, and salary history (include 
present salary requirement) will be 
considered. Our employees know 
of this ad. Interviews will be ar 


ranged at your convenience. Write 
to: Box 12. 1-M-58 
SALESMAN WANTED: Have 


immediate opening for men with 
experience selling Dairy Machin- 
ery and Supplies in our territory 
consisting of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. Travel out of 
Denver two weeks balance work in 
Denver. Well established with Dairy 
and Ice Cream Trade. Write fully 
stating experience, line handled, age, 
etc. THE HURLEY COMPANY, 
2140 Market Street, Denver 5, Col- 


orado. 1-M-58 
CONTROLLER OFFICE 
MANAGER Midwestern Dairy 


Company needs an experienced ac- 
countant to head accounting-finan- 
cial group in one of our medium 
sized plants. Must have degree in 
business administration with major 
in accounting, minimum of three 
years of accounting supervisory ex- 
perience in Dairy Industry. Man 
selected will be given intensive train- 
ing in company practices before 
assuming responsibility. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. All ben- 
efits. This is a permanent position 
with excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. For an interview send 
a resume of education, experience 
and salary requirement. Write to: 
3ox 15. 1-M-58 


“Plant Superintendent Experi- 
enced to take charge processing and 
packaging milk. Well equipped 
plant. Ability to handle men and 
produce quality product. Must be 
willing to relocate.’ Write to: Box 
14. 1-M-58 
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HELP WANTED 


To take charge of Processing and 


Packaging Milk and Dairy Prod- 
ucts, including small amount of 
custard and ice cream mix. Weil 
equipped plant. Ability to handle 
men and know-how in producing 
quality a necessity. Located in 
Federal Marketing area. Write to 
30x 6. 1-M-58 
“SALESMAN WANTED: We 
want a front runner with proven 


sales record for Chicago and sur- 


rounding territory. Must know 
plant processing thoroughly. The 
requirements are high—but so are 
the opportunities. Write to: GIR- 


TON MFG. COMPANY, Millville, 
Pennsylvania.” 1-M-58 





POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as Plant Man- 
ager or Superintendent. 25 years’ 


practical and technical experience 
and proved ability maintaining a 
high quality market Milk, Ice 


Cream, and Cottage Cheese produc- 


tion. Dairy School Graduate. Rec- 
ommendations. Write to: Box 3. 
1-M-58 

POSITION WANTED: Sales 


Representative, prefers South, call 
ing on Dairies, Processsors, dis 
tributors. Over 20 years’ experience 
with Dairy firms. Experience in- 
cludes Sales Management, Training, 
Planning advertising programs, pro- 
motions, Office Management. Ref 
erences, details, upon request. Write 
to: Box 10. 1-M-58 


POSITION WANTED: General 
Manager of a Milk Plant or Milk 
and Ice Cream, 20 years’ experience 
in the Dairy Industry, with a good 
record of accomplishments in Sales 
and Profits. Prefer salary and per- 
centage of profits. Presently em- 
ployed and able to furnish good ref- 
erences. Write to: Box 11. 1-M-58 


DIRECTOR OF SALES for 
milk company doing multi-million 
dollar annual volume larger 
opportunity. Thorough knowledge 
of milk business plus successful 
sales experience in other fields. In- 
creased company’s sales 38% in 4 
yrs. Have won six awards in last 
two MIF advertising contests. 
Graduate of MIF sales training 
school. Have created effective sales 
training program. Record speaks 
for itself. | am 38 years old, finan- 
cially solvent, married, ambitious. 
Resume sent upon request. Box 16. 

1-M-58 


seeks 





FOR SALE 


Grade A Dairy. Five Retail routes 
in growing city of 20,000 in rapidly 
growing industrial area. Terms on 


part, will sell Real Estate or give 
long term lease. Write to: Box 5. 
1-M-58 

FOR SALE: New York and 
Pennsylvania approved Raw Milk, 


Cream, Condensed, Spray Powder, 
gutter. Write to: SUNNYDALE 
FARMS, 400 Stanley Avenue, 
3rooklyn, New York. 1-M-58 


FOR SALE | 


TRUCK STOP, on Highway 
U. S. 1, FLORIDA. We have a 


contidential listing on this business 
and CPA figures to prove a net 
profit of $30,000 a year. Price of 
$85,000 includes, Land, Gas Station, 
Restaurant, Living Quarters, and 
Inventory. Down payment of $25,- 
000 with 44% mortgage to suit pur- 


chaser. Contact BONDED REAL- 
TY, 140 Frazer Road, Daytona 
Beach, Florida. CLinton }3-9660. 











FOR RENT 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
TRANSPORTATION 


MILK 
tanks for 





rent on lease basis. Write to: 
HENRY GALLAGHER, 329 East 
Diamond Avenue, Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania. 1-M-58 
SERVICES 
REBUILD THOSE LEAKING 
VALVES!! SANITARY Valves 


rebuilt for a fraction of the cost of 
a new valve. Prices submitted on 
request. Write to: STUART W. 
JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 


sin. 1-M-58 


SANITARY VALVES RE- 
BUILT WITH STAINLESS steei 


for a fraction of the cost of 
new. Write to: BADGER VALVE 
REBUILDING COMPANY, Wi- 
thee, Wisconsin. 1-M-58 





SUPPLIES 


Labels and tapes for egg packers. 
\Write for samples and new low 
prices. Write to: ELMAN LA- 
BELS, INC., 1112 14th Street N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 1-M-58 





SALES PROMOTION 


Repetition increases reputation. 
Use small newspaper ads often. For 


samples of 2 x 2 inch ads that any 


dairy can afford to use in daily 
newspapers. Write LUTHER 
KOHR DAIRY ENTERPRISES, 


30x 501, York, Pennsylvania. 


TRUCK LETTERING AND 
TRADEMARK DECALS made for 
your truck and store advertising. 
Easy to apply, uniform, distinctive, 
economical for large or small needs. 


Write to: MATHEWS COM- 
PANY, 827 So. Harvey Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 1-M-58 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


OFFICE DUPLICATING 
MACHINE Remington Rand 
TRANSCOPY—Model G71. Pro- 
duces 100% accurate copies of all 
types of office forms and correspond- 
ence, including ink signatures and 
pencilled notations, in less than 1 
minute. Small, compact, efficient. 
Place on desk or table, plug into 
light socket and you’re ready to op- 
erate. Duplicates copy up to a maxi- 
mum width of 1542 inches. Less 
than 2 years old. Complete with fluid 
and stock. FOB New York City. 
Write to Box 9. 1-M-58 





SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
(Continued From Page 38) 


Jacksonville, Florida—Chamber of Com- 
merce, 227 W. Forsyth St., N. E. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee — Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Tampa, Florida—Chamber of C ce. 

Greenwood, Mississippi — Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio—Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg., 713 Superior Ave. 

Louisville 2, Kentucky—Suite 413, Federal 
Bidg., Sixth and Broadway. 

Chicago 6, Illinois—Room 1402, 226 W. 
Jackson Blvd. 

Davenport, lowa—302 Federal Bldg. 

Indi lis, Indi Room 505 Federal 








Bldg. 

Madison, Wisconsin—313 New City-County 
Bldg., 210 Monona Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota—301 Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., 2nd Ave. and 3rd St. 





Jamestown, North Dakota—Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Brookings, South Dakota — Chamber of 


Commerce. 

Kansas City 6, Missouri—Federal Office 
Bidg., 911 Walnut St. 

Omaha 2, Nebraska—705 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

St. Lovis 1, Missouri—630 New Federal 
Bidg., 1114 Market St. 

Wichita 2, Kansas—301 Bitting Bldg., 107 
N. Market St. 

Dallas 2, Texas—1114 Commerce St. 

Houston 14, Texas—Veterans Administra- 
tion Bldg., 1424 Hadley St. 

Little Rock, Arkansas—620 Rector Bldg., 
405 W. 3rd St. 

New Orleans 12, Lovisiana—708 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., 333 St. Charles St. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma—616 Bankers 
Service Life Bldg., 114 N. Broadway. 

San Antonia, Texas—412 Kallison Bldg., 
434 S. Main St. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma—518 Mayo Blidg., 420 
S. Main St. 

El Paso, Texas—Ch 
310 San Francisco. 

Jackson, Mississippi— Woolfolk Street 
Office Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colorado—Railway Exchange 
Bidg., 909 17th St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico—Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ogden, Utah—Chamber of C ce. 

San Francisco 11, California—40 Davis 
St. 

Honolulu, T. H.—440 S. Hotel St. 

Reno, Nevada—Chamber of Commerce, 
State Bldg. 

San Jose, California — Civic Auditorium 
Bldg., Chamber of C ce. 

Berkeley, California—2168 Shattuck Ave., 
Chamber of C ce. 

Seattle, Washington—Burke Building, 905 
Second Ave. 

Helena, Montana —413 Federal Office 
Bldg., N. Park Ave. and West Lawrence 
St. 

Portland 4, Oregon— Old U. S. Court 
House, 520 SW Morrison St. 

Anchorage, Alaska—M & S Building, 424 
Fifth Ave. 

Boise, Idaho—Chamber 
Idaho St. 

Los Angeles 15, California—412 Western 
Pacific Building, 1031 S. Broadway. 
Phoenix, Arizona —511 Mayer-Heard 

Bidg., 112 N. Central Ave. 

Detroit 26, Michigan—211 West Congress 

St. 
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‘ante group 


Come share in the collective knowledge and ideas of the 
alert and progressive men in your field. You'll meet them 


. . . exchange ideas and discuss common problems - - - 
at the 1958 MILK MANAGEMENT CLINIC, 


G. P. Gundlach & Company 


P. O. BOX A, STATION N 


write 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


@itreeleresk 


Milk Management 


AY, "foyu an Gibtatle 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








OFF-FLAVOR CAUSE FOUND 
(Continued From Page 81) 


two satisfactory bottles from the 


same day. The data represent 
counts of the milk remaining in the 
bottle after several samplings in- 
cluding the original sampling of 
the consumer. For this reason we 
with 
milk could 
contaminated 


must interpret the counts 
some reservations. The 
have been simply 
from this handling. You might also 
argue that though 
large for pasteurized milk, may not 


have been large enough in them- 


these counts, 


selves to cause the flavor in ques- 
They are, so much 
larger than the satisfactory samples 


tion. however, 
that we can propose the hypothesis 
that occasionally a “backwash” from 
the improperly cleaned vacuum line 
might contaminate a portion of the 
milk which passes through the bowl 
bottle filler. All the pack- 
ages (gallons, quarts and half pints) 
which at one 


on the 


time or another con- 
tained defective milk had been in 
contact with this bowl. 


Further evidence that the defect 
is of bacteriological 
from the 
flavor 


origin came 
observation that the off- 
could be reproduced in 
milk inoculated with the 


milk. 


sterile 
defective 
Though none of this evidence is 


rigorous proof that our hypothesis 
is correct I should nevertheless sug- 


gest that, as a first approach, you 
make it 
and sanitize the 
the bottle filler 


a rule to disassemble, wash 
vacuum line on 


every day. It is 








“To you it may_be overtime, but to 
me it’s over-doing it “ 





designed for that purpose. In addi- 
tion I should recommend close at- 
tention to the 
tizing of all equipment surfaces 
which come directly in contact the 


milk. 


washing and _ sani- 


* 
ANTIBIOTICS IN MILK 
(Continued From Page 62) 
in the long run that the principle 
milk with 
chemicals is considered important 


of non-adulteration of 


enough by this group to carry out 
a rather thankless 
testing. 


job of - strict 


Certain states in the union are 


equally concerned about this prob- 
One has 
begun to treat offenders within the 
framework of the law 


lem. of them, Wisconsin, 


written for 


milk. In 


adulteration of 


one in- 
stance a dairy producer was fined 
because he sold milk containing 


antibiotics. 


The problem of eliminating anti- 
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